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What cAre You Going to 
Do -About It? 


Mind meeting mind in common purpose leads to clearer under- 
standing and better modes of action. Regional conferences and local 
seminars under the auspices of members of the Religious Education 
Association have led not only to better understanding of human 
values but also to the realization of new ways of enriching human 
experience. In these days when social mindedness, disposition and 
ability to share and participate are so evidently essential to sound 
national recovery and international accord, should we not cultivate every 
such opportunity for the meeting of those minds interested in human 
welfare and social betterment? The staff of the R. E. A. is eager to 
cooperate with such endeavors and to assist local groups in contact- 
ing with the resources of the Association. 


During the recent years of stress and strain, over-two thousand of 
the members of the R. E. A. have continued active in their inter- 
est and support. Encouraged by this confidence, the staff of the 
Association in sacrificial and heroic service has endeavored to carry 
on in the face of drastic reductions in income. The service func- 
tions of the office have continued, the high standards of the publica- 
tions have been maintained, regional activities have increased in num- 
ber and in strength, and the Association is right now operating on a 
balanced budget. The gains of the thirty years of fellowship are being 
conserved, the morale was never better, and the demands on the Asso- 
ciation never greater. But this is not enough. 


In these days when there is a new appreciation of the reality of 
spiritual values, and when conscientious enlightened leadership is 
at a premium, the participating membership should be increasing and 
the resources of the Association should be made more available. The 
members of the Association are the Association. It can only be what 
we make it. The responsibility for a more inclusive membership of 
those who are interested in our purpose and program, the responsi- 
bility for more intimate exchange of experience in every community 
throughout the land, the responsibility for increased interest and 
support rests on each and every member. 


What are you going to do about it? 
HERBERT N. SHENTON, President. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER* 


GEORGE A. COE 


Professor of Religious Education (Retired), Evanston, Illinois 


S THE title indicates, this is not a 
symposium of unco-ordinated views, 
but a genuinely co-operative study. 
Though each chapter has been written by 
one or another of the collaborators, all of 
them have done their thinking together. 
This method has resulted in unevenness 
of style, yet it has enabled the authors to 
develop a fairly consistent view not only 
of our social emergency but also of 
needed modifications of teaching, admin- 
istration, the preparation of teachers, 
adult education, and indeed our whole 
thinking concerning education as a pro- 
fession. The authors represent them- 
selves not as applying what they have 
said before, but as taking a new step in 
their own thinking. 
The underlying philosophy is that of 
Dewey and Kilpatrick with modifications. 
The fact is recognized that no longer is it 


*An evaluation of the book of the above title written 
in collaboration by William H. Kilpatrick (Editor), 
Boyd H. Bots, joe L. Childs, H. Gordon Hullfish, 
ag Dewey, R. B. Raup, V. T. Thayer. New York: 

he Century Company, 1933, Pp. 325. 


possible to treat the relation of the school 
to society in the merely generic manner 
that has prevailed even with these fron- 
tier thinkers themselves. Our social 
emergency is specific; if the schools are 
to deal with it we must now at last bring 
into the foreground the economic issue 
that these writers hitherto have treated 
by implication rather than by direct analy- 
sis. But when the economic issue be- 
comes a school-teacher’s problem, a shift 
occurs in the whole theory of teaching, 
administration, and all the rest. 


Here, then, is an attempt to re-formu- 
late the meaning of education in the light 
of the fact that our profit-motivated so- 
cial system is breaking down; that it is 
carrying toward destruction all the cul- 
tural values that it seems to support ; that 
economic motives are bound to be the 
dominant ones in society for an indefinite 
period; that education must awaken the 
necessary not-for-private-profit motives ; 
that this is to be done through a deepen- 
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ing and broadening of intelligence con- 
cerning concrete social facts and condi- 
tions, and that this deepening will include 
social guidance through co-operative 
thinking. 

If this book may be thought of as a 
relay race, then the scratch-line is dissat- 
isfaction with our present economic sys- 
tem, the track is criticism of schools, 
colleges, and our culture, and the finish 
line is a transformed educational philoso- 
phy and practice. Nowhere else, I think, 
except in the literature of Marxism, will 
one find a. parallel to this; certainly the 
criticism of present educational conditions 
is the most drastic that has appeared in 
this country. We are shown to be in con- 
fusion, beset with self-sophistication, act- 
ing chaotically even where we think we 
are most scientific. In spite of all our 
palaver about educating for real life, the 
schools do not get into the problems of 
living where they are most poignant; in 
spite of endeavors to inject social ideals 
into the old individualistic education, 
there is little to show for our labor except 
amiable sentiments, and even these, in the 
actual social order, become tools of eco- 
nomic self-interest. Progressive educa- 
tion, though it has raised its head above 
the general level, though it is closer to 
scratch-line, does not yet know where its 
own goal lies. Under these conditions 
the scramble for character education as- 
sumes the aspect of amiable futility. 


The goal of this race, then—what is it? 
Toward what sort of economic order are 
these seven educators facing? Their 
“frontier” as educators must be defined 
by the answer that they give to this ques- 
tion. The Dewey-Kilpatrick type of edu- 
cational philosophy has been chary of all 
distant goals or ends. It has, instead, 
emphasized sound habits of procedure in 
the pupil’s mind, assuming that, granted 
rational method in school experience, the 
right sort of goals and procedures for the 
great society will be discovered in the 
after-school years. It is true that the phi- 
losophy in question harbored a germ of 
social reconstruction. Everybody who 
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has analyzed the problem-project method 
knows that it contains potential danger 
for every form of standpatism. What is 
now attempted is to develop this germ 
until what has been only potential be- 
comes consciously and deliberately kinet- 
ic. That is, a particular kind of social 
transformation—indeed, a particular kind 
of economic transformation—must be an 
underlying thought in the mind of a 
teacher who guides the activities of 
pupils, whether they be young or mature. 
The primary question with regard to this 
endeavor to define a frontier, then, is—to 
put it bluntly—Do these writers renounce 
capitalism, or do they not? If they do, 
what would they put in its place, and 
would the procedures that they recom- 
mend probably have the desired result? 


One part of the answer is plain, an- 
other part obscure. The plain part is a 
re-affirmation of the American demo- 
cratic tradition in its deeper aspects. 
Democracy is conceived as a total mode 
of social organization—an economic as 
well as a political relationship. What, 
then, would a democratic economic order 
be like? Here the obscurity begins. The 
motive of private profit is condemned, 
and mutuality of a sort is assumed. Both 
young persons and adults are pictured as 
studying together how to make their eco- 
nomic relations with one another co- 
operative rather than competitive. What 
this implies as to curriculum we are told 
in a formal way. The good and the ill 
of our present system must appear in the 
course of study, they must be presented 
scientifically (in terms of cause-and- 
effect), and thus the conditions for ra- 
tional choices must be provided. The 
authors believe that this strictly rational 
procedure will show the necessity of an 
economic transformation, and they appear 
to believe that, granted the knowledge, 
the act will follow. They envisage the 
whole of society as engaged. continuously 
in social study. Education they conceive 
as the process by which society makes 
changes in itself by the use of intelligence. 
It is the whole of this process, of which 
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the schooling of the young is only one 
phase. Adult education now becomes a 
normal and universally necessary part of 
citizenship — literally universal for all 
ages and all classes, not merely for immi- 
grants and handicapped populations. Ac- 
cordingly, the transition from an economy 
of private profit to a socialized economy 
is to be effected by the whole of society 
acting co-operatively through co-operative 
study. 

An attractive picture, no doubt; a no- 
ble conception of education provided that 
it is as scientific as it intends to be. The 
question is, How far does it go beyond 
the old, exploded notion that school- 
thinking and school-experience will auto- 
matically transfer themselves to the great 
society? Back of this question, more- 
over, are two others: How are econom- 
ically privileged adults to be induced to 
engage in or even tolerate education that 
to them must seem revolutionary? and, 
How is social control to pass out of the 
hands of those who now possess both the 
money and the guns? Do the authors 
actually believe that the transfer of power 
that their theory, if it is more than “aca- 
demic,” necessarily implies, will be 
brought about by class-room and study- 
group procedures, or that it will wait un- 
til the powerfui zre rationally persuaded 
to give up their privileges? If this is 
not what the book means, should not 
measures be suggested for developing in 
the under-privileged parts of the popu- 
lace attitudes and habits that will enable 
them to combine their many mites of 
power into an aggregate that the owning 
class will not be able to resist? The book 
makes a cautious, hesitant suggestion 
that perhaps it will be wise to become 
particularly acquainted with the experi- 
ence of those who feel themselves most 
hurt by our present economic arrange- 
ments. Why this hesitation? Is not at- 
tention to contrasts in experience the pre- 
cise method for awakening both the 
thought and the motives that concrete 
situations require? 


There is, then, reason for doubting that 
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the proposed educational policy will do 
the work that the authors require of it. 
The doubt is confirmed rather than weak- 
ened by the parts of the book that deal 
with details of procedure and organiza- 
tion in schools, adult classes, and teachers 
colleges. As to school procedure, we have 
a picture of progressive education at its 
best and a little more than its best. As 
to administration, we have the refreshing 
proposal frankly to abandon the notions 
of school “efficiency” that have been de- 
rived from profit-motivated business, and 
to put tests and measurements into their 
proper place as means and not as end or 
as definitions of success. The profes- 
sional education of teachers now becomes 
first of all a baptism into social realities, 
and an enlistment on behalf of a social 
cause, only secondarily a study of the 
mechanics of teaching and _ learning. 
Adult classes, likewise, are no longer ex- 
pected to pore over abstract learning rep- 
resentative of a society that no longer 
exists (nor ought to), but to immerse 
themselves in the causes that make for 
here-and-now weal and woe. All this is 
good, even excellent, and by all means to 
be put into practice. It marches toward 
the land that “flows with milk and hon- 
ey”; but the question remains whether, 
by itself, it will enable us to cross the Jor- 
dan and enter in. 


Lest these critical remarks should be 
taken as more than a fraction of the truth 
about this book, let me say with empha- 
sis that here is one of the most stimu- 
lating and illuminating discussions of 
American education. It is fascinating to 
see our leaders outgrowing themselves; 
it is wholesome to look at the defects of 
an educational system of which we have 
been too proud; it is immensely worth- 
while to catch a glimpse of a more dis- 
tant horizon. A book like this from writ- 
ers like these can hardly fail to lift the 
level of American schools. Though 
something more drastic will be necessary, 
the way for- it will be prepared by turn- 
ing many minds in the-direction of the 
need. 




















EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP* 


GOODWIN WATSON 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE committee was charged by Su- 

perintendent Bogan “to advise me, 
after a study, on the best method of 
teaching citizenship in the public schools 
and on the formulation of relationships 
between the various social and historical 
sciences that are implied in this field.” 
They questionnaired other cities as to (1) 
whether civic and character education 
were differentiated (29 yes, 12 no); (2) 
whether a director of civic education 
were employed (5 yes, 43 no); (3) 
whether special courses were provided 
(30 yes, 13 no); (4) whether materials 
on immediate current problems were pro- 
vided (25 yes, 21 no); (5) whether a 
special manual on civic education were 
provided (24 yes, 18 no); (6) whether 
experiments in methods of instruction 
were under way (23 yes, 20 no). A sec- 
ond questionnaire directed to the Chicago 
schools showed the most frequent activ- 
ities in elementary schools to be 
(a) Use of current materials to 





supplement civics texts ..............-.-. 99% 
(b) Discussion of current problems 
SITIO ccacicnsuiscinecnin=ndobtaeeaeeeanneee 98% 


*A review of a report prepared by the Committee on 
Civic Education of the Superintendent’s Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Public Schools. Financed by the 
Union League Club of Chicago, 65 West Jackson Boule- 
vard. Published March, 1933. Pp. 52. 


(c) Use of civics topics in Eng- 
Ny IID csc casts cct ecteniapectnaliinakeae 94% 

(d) Encouragement of participa- 
tion in civic activities outside 
school (Hi-Y, clean-up, Junior 


Red Cross, civic counsel, etc.) ........ 92% 
(e) Use of civics topics in assem- 
ema Be 89% 





In high schools the most frequent ac- 
tivities were civic topics in assemblies and 
in English classes, encouragement of par- 
ticipation in activities outside school such 
as Hi-Y, etc., use of current materials 
to supplement civics texts, encouragement 
of observation trips. Each of these was 
claimed by 100 per cent of the junior 
high schools or the senior high schools, 
or both. 

Relatively infrequently did schools re- 
port community council (20%), use of 
school as polling place (31%), civic edu- 
cation as a special school project (43%), 
or an active P. T. A. (47%). Two- 
thirds of the schools had some form or 
degree of student government. 

The objectives which the committee 
found emphasized throughout all the ex- 
periments were: (1) understanding the 
background and facts of modern eco- 
nomic and political situations, (2) a sense 
of comparative value of human activities, 
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achievements and satisfactions, with so- 
cially desirable habits of choice among 
all these, and (3) connection of facts 
with current life, giving opportunities for 
rational participation in group life. They 
point out that similar aims might exist 
in a non-democratic society, but in our 
society these must be so interpreted as to 
allow for fair presentation of many points 
of view, and to encourage questioning, 
evaluation, and an advancing civilization. 

A composite course (based on the 
naively democratic basis of selecting the 
most frequently used materials) is sug- 
gested. In the lower grades are found 
projects in home, school, neighborhood, 
including postal service, safety habits, 
celebrations of holidays, and stories of 
simpler civilizations. In grades 4-6 come 
geography of various land areas with life 
of the peoples, stories of American ex- 
plorers and colonies, some history of the 
local community, some stories of the age 
of chivalry. In junior high school ap- 
pear courses in American history, civic 
structure of city, state and nation, study 
of local history, transportation, commu- 
nication, civics, and a course called “vo- 
cational or economic civics.” In high 
school appear the well-known formal 
courses in ancient and medieval history, 
modern European history, American his- 
tory, and civics or problems of de- 
mocracy. 

The committee quotes with approval 
the review of social science in the 
(Strayer) Report of the Survey of the 
Schools of Chicago made in 1932. This 
report criticizes the formality, passivity, 
conventionality, lack of integration among 
subjects, the failure to use the Chicago 
environment fully, lack of materials of 
instruction, undue emphasis upon old- 
style chronological history, too much aca- 
demic prescription, too little adaptation 
to interests, tendency to academize the 
subject clubs, lack of adequate counsel- 
ling, too limited opportunity for teachers 
to experiment, the relatively small em- 
phasis given to social science in senior 
high school curricula (9%), too little 
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place for pressing social, economic, 
esthetic problems of modern life. 

The recommendations of the commit- 
tee may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Expand the Burezu of Curricu- 
lum, adding a full-time member to collect 
and prepare material on actual govern- 
mental processes, to formulate projects, 
to make contacts for teachers, to co-op- 
erate with civic groups, to make available 
to teachers and principals results of cur- 
rent experiments. 

(2) Curricular materials should be 
prepared for all grades ; especially 2 man- 
ual on local government in Chicago 
which, with participation, is to be required 
of all high school seniors. 

(3) Improvement of teacher training 
in civics through extension of present 
normal college curriculum, making civics 
a major subject in examinations for 
teachers, freeing civics teachers from 
some classroom load, to allow for leader- 
ship in school projects. 

(4) In assemblies, public functions, 
etc., “vivify and symbolize the dignity of 
citizenship and public service.” 

(5) Extend activities directed toward 
personal adjustment using visiting teach- 
ers, psychologists, vocational counselors, 
etc., also curricular opportunities such as 
fine arts, music, manual arts, dramatics, 
and physical training. 

(6) Civic agencies should be requested 
to adapt their materials for school use. 

(7) Extension of services provided by 
Public Library (records, charts, books), 
Visual Education Department (films, 
slides), Municipal Reference Library, and 
“that the officers of the local government 
be requested to prepare their annual re- 
ports in such form that the valuable in- 
formation contained therein will be 
accessible for school use.” 

In the discussion further emphasis is 
laid upon developing actual participation 
in the realities of modern social, economic 
and political life, but no concrete sugges- 
tions are offered and no attempt is made 
to foresee the difficulties which would 
arise if this were taken seriously. 

















CONTRIBUTIONS OF RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS TO WORK- 


ERS IN THE FIELD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Suggestions for Further Study 


J. E. SPROUL 


National Council, Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States, New York 


T IS not our purpose to review Recent 

Social Trends at length or to express 
opinions about its findings. That task 
has already been well begun by persons 
more competent to judge both of the 
methods used and the conclusions drawn 
by the Research Committee. Among the 
well-balanced and ittuminating reviews is 
that of Professor Todd published in the 
April number of this journal. Nor are we 
concerned to re-state salient facts upon 
which the report throws its spotlight. 
The January issue of The Survey and the 
committee’s own seventy-five page review 
of findings do this for persons who may 
not read the report itself. 

The question to which this article seeks 
to suggest some answer is: What con- 
tribution does the report make to work- 
ers in the field of religious, character, and 
moral education? Even this question is 
too comprehensive to permit precise re- 
sponse in that it calls to mind workers 
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on all levels of the professions of teach- 
ing, case work, group work, and preach- 
ing—to say nothing of countless volun- 
teers. Sharpening of thinking beyond 
the point to which it can be carried here 
will, therefore, be necessary and desirable. 
An altogether obvious response is that, 
quite apart from any direct use to which 
a worker in these fields may put the in- 
formation about population trends, 
growth of metropolitan communities, 
housing, the vitality of the American 
people, the status of youth, and the 
twenty-five other topics treated, the re- 
port adds to the breadth and depth of 
one’s own insight into his time and at 
scores of points substitutes partly or quite 
fully established facts for general impres- 
sions and insecurely-founded opinions. 
What Middletown did for one city, 
what The Rise of American Civilization 
did with an historical and literary ap- 
proach, what The Autobiography of Lin- 














RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS 


coln Steffens did in ranging a period 
around an interesting individual, what 
Babbitt, So Big, The Store and a score 
of others did in fiction—has been done 
for the recent life of the nation, with the 
aid of statistics and the other parapher- 
nalia of social research, in Recent Social 
Trends. The writer expresses no judg- 
ment as to which of these several ap- 
proaches represents the best way really 
to understand the life of one’s time. Per- 
haps the truly cultivated person occupy- 
ing a position of leadership in religious 
and character education will utilize all of 
them—and some others that do not in- 
volve books, too. 


es SF S 


From the standpoint of our interest in 
religious education, there are at least four 
contributions to be made by the monu- 
mental report—not exclusively by it, but 
in some important degree. 


For one thing, it provides a background 
of social fact which aids in counselling 
wisely with individuals. Vocational 
counsellors will, to be sure, require much 
more detailed information about occupa- 
tional shifts at particular times and in 
particular places than can be found in the 
chapter on occupations or anywhere else 
in the book; but it is difficult to see how 
leaders and teachers in the field of reli- 
gious or character education can aid in- 
dividuals in getting hold of themselves 
except as their problems are understood 
and interpreted against the general back- 
ground of change revealed in this chapter 
and throughout the report. 


We are called upon to help individuals 
/achieve a measurable sense of security 
and direction in a society where the eco- 
nomic, family, and personal relations fac- 

' tors—-upon which security and direction 
so largely depend—are in turmoil. That 
this turmoil is a resuit not merely of the 
current depression, but of fundamental 
alterations in our wavs of making a liv- 
ing, clustering in cities, and providing for 
our wants and needs, makes it all the 
more necessary for counsellors and teach- 
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ers to understand it. The perplexities of 
individuals are not solvable apart from 
perception of the social setting in which 
they arise. 

In addition to giving social perspective 
to guidance, the report furnishes actual 
teaching material for classes and groups. 

Young people and adults need to un- 
derstand life around them and to become 
aware of the evolutionary and revolu- ° 
tionary social processes of which they are 
a part. The growth of voluntary study 
groups and of other means of informal 
education is evidence of the interest of 
thousands in finding out. Recent Social 
Trends, a chapter at a time chosen in 
line with group interests, is directly 
usable in many of these groups. The 
writer once ran down the table of con- 
tents to see which chapters could be so 
used in at least one group with which he 
was personally acquainted; there were 
only two sections against which he could 
put the name of no group or leader ca- 
pable of making almost immediate use in 
this manner. 


Some who will readily see these possi- 
bilities for college classes in sociology 
will be less alert to follow suit in groups 
and classes under the auspices of reli- 
gious institutions. It is hard to be pa- 
tient with this hesitancy except where the 
material is too difficult. The values for 
which religion stands are to be achieved 
in the midst of the life which it is the 
aim of this report to reveal. Character 
is a function of the persons who use the 
inventions, compose the families, get the 
divorces, develop the recreation centers, 
belong to the churches, govern the cities, 
and live the longer lives with which the 
report is concerned. What religious edu- 
cation can be without orientation to this 
cultural complex, in however simple the 
terms, it is difficult to see. 

Some groups will refer to the large 
text itself or to digests of chapters pre- 
pared by members or by the leader. An 
excellent sample of what can be done to 
set the factual material out in useful and 
attractive form is seen in the booklet, 
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Youth Inspects the New World,’ the text 
of which is based directly upon Recent 
Social Trends. 

In the third place, this report yields a 
list of personal-social problems and op- 
portunities which modify the content of 
curricula and programs in the field of 
character and religious education. It will 
be nearer the truth to say that the report 
should yield this list, for this sort of 
analysis is still to be done. 

The observations above about the con- 
cern of religious education with social 
facts are pertinent here also, but there is 
more to be said. A well-conceived pro- 
gram of religious or character education 
is derived from three main sources: 

(1) The interests and drives of the 
persons involved, which provide the mo- 
tivation and often the immediate activi- 
ties through which education may come 
if these experiences are well managed 
and soundly reflected upon. 

(2) Classification of those experiences 
and beliefs from the past which are re- 
garded as worth trying to pass on either 
because they aid in solving problems of 
a new generation or because they enrich 
life, beautify it, and lift it to the religious 
level. 

(3) Analysis of the functions of life 
on the human—i. e., the religious—level 
and of the specific problems of living on 
which it is important to acquire informa- 
tion, insight, and competence—the sort 
of analysis which furnishes clues to what 
is worth learning, therefore to the kinds 
of experiences that belong in a curricu- 
lum. 

Recent Social Trends will make its con- 
tribution to scientific curriculum building 
for religious and character education 
(alongside of many other researches) as 
rapidly as we are able to distinguish 
clearly the problems and opportunities for 
persons which it reveals and state them 
in ways that make possible educational 
treatment. 


1. Youth Inspects the New World, by Charles E. 
Hendry, Professor of Sociology, George Williams 
College, Chicago. Published by Roy Sorenson, 19 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. Fifty cents each, plus 
postage. 
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Many readers of the report have been 
quick to note the fact that people have 
greater freedom from work and there- 
fore need to acquire (a) specific interests 
that will fill their free time constructively 
and (b) standards as to what is construc- 
tive, beautiful, and wholesome. These 
educational needs must be factored out 
still further into educative experiences. 
Others have noted the increasing volume 
of propaganda to which individuals are 
subjected and discern the necessity for 
education which will help them maintain 
themselves against this current. Indeed, 
almost every form of social organization 
has its own series of quotations showing 
the necessity of education on the particu- 
lar problems which are its business. This 
process of analysis must be carried much 
further and it requires painstaking study. 

It would make a good semester’s work 
for a seminar or for a round table of 
professional workers. The report fur- 
nishes the largest body of data in one 
place about current American life, the 
problems and opportunities of which are 
the very stuff of education, of character, 
and of ethical religion. 

Finally, for this article, Recent Social 
Trends furnishes data and conclusions 
bearing upon the strategy of religious and 
character education. 

It pointed up for the writer the futility 
of separating religious education (other 
than perhaps that aspect which is training 
in selected religious traditions or prac- 
tices) from any other form of educa- 
tion. 

It suggested to him the crucial impor- 
tance of a strategy of work not only with 
individuals and groups but directed at 
community standards, legislation, and 
other forms of control. (Of what use 
is it to become skillful in rebuilding dam- 
aged lives and fail to join in stopping the 
wrecking ?) 

It confirmed the conviction that all 
forces must give greater attention to the 
needs and interests of adults, that recrea- 
tion and health must be increasing con- 
cerns in religious education. 
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It pointed up for the writer the neces- 
sity of joint planning by all agencies in 
communities, the churches playing their 
appropriate part, who are interested in 
the education of youth. 

It suggested more definite organization 
of workers in the various educational 
fields and more specific articulation of 
their interests, to the end that they may 


\/ affect the conduct of government and 
/ business in an age when these are playing 


controlling roles in American life. 

The mass influence to which people are 
continually subjected, the impersonal 
character of very much of our experi- 
ence, seemed to the writer to call for 
stressing the opposite in groups and 
classes where personality and society as 
seen from the religious point of view are 
the goals. Friendship, the personal rela- 
tions, become more important than sub- 
jects in these groups. 

Opinions about the bearing of the re- 
port upon strategy will be readily devel- 
oped. It is perhaps unnecessary to sug- 
gest the desirability of guarding against 


/ 
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using it merely to sustain points of view 
already held. 

It is important, this article aims to say, 
that Recent Social Trends and the thir- 
teen contributory monographs be searched 
by those who are willing to do so for 
what they can contribute on at least the 
four points mentioned: background for 
wise counselling with individuals, actual 
teaching material for groups and classes, 
clarification of the problems and opportu- 
nities with which the religious education 
curriculum should deal, and insight into 
strategy. It is important also that work- 
ers on all levels within the field of reli- 
gious education use the report or the sum- 
maries of it to which reference has been 
made in at least these ways to enhance 
the scope and the quality of their service. 

Most strongly does the writer believe, 
however, that there is no point in making 
this monumental contribution from the 
field of sociological research a new source 
of all light to the neglect of an adequate 
psychology, other sources of a social phi- 
losophy, and a challenging religious vision. 
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HE institute of Social and Religious 

Research makes these publications 
possible. The work is done by graduate 
students under the direction of Prof. 
Hugh Hartshorne, Research Department 
of Yale University Divinity School. In 
every case the studies are the result of 
extensive objective work on the field car- 
ried out as scientifically as is at present 
possible. The records aim to record ex- 
actly the actual conditions. In every case 
the investigators went out expecting to 


find many good things and found them, | 


as well as conditions that could be im- 
proved. There is, therefore, in these vol- 
umes appreciations of the excellent work 
being done and yet no lack of stimulus 
and suggestion as to how it might be 
improved. 
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In making the study of Community 
Organization in Religious Education’ 
Mr. Miller visited eleven widely scattered 
communities with thirteen agencies to dis- 
cover (1) how these councils of reli- 
‘gious education and federations of 
churches are now functioning and (2) 
how if possible they could be better or- 
ganized. The general conclusion is that 
these agencies depend too much on stand- 


1. Hugh Hartshorne, J. Quinter Miller, with the as- 
sistance of Willard F. "Uphaus, and Charles G. Chak- 
erian (New Haven, Published for the Institute of So- 
cial and_ Religious Research by the Yale University 
Press. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Unyersity 
Press, 1932.) Pp. 250. 


ardized programs and are not built up as 
much as they should be from the actual 
needs. 

One of the problems always found is 
the strain between the program and 
finance interests. There is often also a 
gap between the governing body and the 
work itself which is harmful. All who 
have a large part in the organization, 
finance, or program of councils and fed- 
erations should consult this work. 

It was also found that too many of 
these organizations were not clear and 
definite as to their objectives. The study 
revealed that of 130 educational activities 
included in these agency programs, the 
Sunday school and leadership training are 
most common, with adult and parental 
education a good third. The attitude of 
ministers to these co-operative agencies is 
best described as “friendly indifference” 
(p. 75). Co-operation was most frequent 
in dealing with adolescents. 

In measuring progress the two chief 
objective standards were membership and 
financial support but little was done to 
develop criteria and measure growth. 

Part Two deals with “Procedure in 
Building a Functional Program.” The 
point is that all programs should develop 
from first hand study of the community. 
An intensive study was made of New 
Haven. It is evident that one great need 
is to build up the community (as well as 
the religious organization) so that it will 
promote the best character development. 
It was found in this city that only 41 per 
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cent of all Protestants 7 to 20 years of 
age are in Sunday school. 
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Case Studies of Present-Day Religious 
Teaching’ were made by Miss Elsa Lotz, 
a graduate student at the Hartford School 
of Religious Education. She sought out 
the reputedly best teachers of religion and 
observed over 150 class sessions in 14 
states and provinces. Part One gives 
almost shorthand reports of her observa- 
tions of four teachers with their classes. 
Part Two judges these sessions in the 
light of a set of criteria and Part Three 
discusses common difficulties met with in 
actual teaching. 

Since in Part One the teaching is pre- 
sented as vividly as is possible, without 
actually seeing it the reader may judge 
its quality and rate it for himself, though 
probably few will disagree with the au- 
thors’ conclusions. The evidence is too 
clear. All teachers in church schools 
should read these reports. They present 
vividly some of the most important prin- 
ciples as to how to proceed and how not 
to proceed. 

The seventeen point criteria are grouped 
under four headings: Respect for Per- 
sonality; Development Through Experi- 
ence; Facing New Situations; and Pro- 
vision for Evaluation. While, of course, 
each person will have his own standards 
for judging and may not agree with these 
in every particular, they make a useful 
yardstick and probably many hundreds 
of schools will begin using them, chang- 
ing and refining them as they think ad- 
visable. This is one of the results hoped 
for and it is full of promise for the im- 
provement of teaching in the church 
school. 

Many will be greatly interested in the 
difficulties reported by teachers. These 
center in organization, parents, pupils, 
teachers, and “the seeming unreality of 
the spiritual life” (p. 275). The discus- 
sion and presentation of these is itself 


2. Hugh Hartshorne and Elsa - Same publisher 
as preceding volume. 1932. Pp. 29 


enlightening, stimulating, and helpful. 
Under the last heading there is a descrip- 
tion of a girls’ camp in Canada where 
practically all the control was in the hands 
of the girls themselves. It gives a good 
lead to the over-administered camps. 

The whole study is concrete and objec- 
tive and reports actual teaching. This is 
next best to observing the teaching for 
oneself. 
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Mr. Earle V. Ehrhart in Church 
Schools of Today’ summarizes the edu- 
cational work of ten outstanding churches. 
Here are concrete pictures of what church 
schools are doing. The approach is sci- 
entific. Ten cases were studied but only 
one is reported in full, the others are 
sketched. Over 130 oversize pages of 
small type are not sufficient to exhaust 
the results of the study of one church. A 
few of the facts discovered are these: 
8,000-12,000 unchurched people in an 
area with 26 churches ; 19 per cent of the 
revenue spent on the church school; ex- 
ceptionally well-educated people and 
teachers ; 42 per cent of the church school 
pupils from unchurched homes ; 900 mem- 
bers either have no children or they are 
not in this church school; the claim on 
the interests and time of pupils on the 
part of a multiplicity of organizations; 
some fascinating and suggestive enter- 
prises; an enlightening special program; 
the co-operation of movie theaters, elimi- 
nating the necessity for the church’s own 
movies ; maintenance activities giving pu- 
pils a proprietory interest in the church; 
the excellent results of special study of 
worship and a sample program; and the 
accounting showing the waste of about 
50 per cent of the operating expenses 
(due to such things as absence, tardiness 
and interruptions). 

Part Two gives brief notes on the other 
9 churches. Part Three discusses “the 
church schools at work” under the head- 
ings of maintenance activities, service 


3. Hugh Hartshorne and Earle V. Ehrhart. Same 
publisher as preceding volumes. 1933. Pp. 260. 
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activities, play and recreation, study and 
worship. 

Chief difficulties in the way of prog- 
ress were found to be (a) parents’ atti- 
tudes, (b) teachers preferring the old 
ways, and (c) directors not trained in the 
clinical approach. 

Churches looking for a vitalizing ap- 
proach to the study of their own church 
school—and what churches are not—will 
find it here, and officers, teachers, par- 
ents and all interested in the church’s 
work will get a fresh start in this study. 
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Various standards have been in use for 
over twenty years in the attempt to im- 
prove church schools. What is the value 
of such standards and what are present 
trends? Miss Helen R. Stearns* studied 
745 schools scattered over the United 
States but limited to and served by semi- 
nary graduates. About one-third were 
county schools and a quarter of them with 
an enrollment of less than 100 each. 

In half these churches 80 per cent or 
more of the leaders grew up in the 
churches ; one-quarter of the teachers are 
men; few college graduates are on the 
staff ; and the great majority of the pupils 
are under 12 years of age. 

Leadership training is always essential 
yet over 25 per cent have never had a 
teacher training class, and about a quar- 
ter have them regularly. “Ministers gave 
on the average about 5 per cent of their 
time to educational duties” (p. 43). Over 
three-quarters had no young man begin 
study for the ministry during the past 
five years. Only about 30 per cent put 
anything in the budget for the Sunday 
school. 

The general conclusion reached is that 
standards have not been of great value in 
improving the church schools—a difficult 
thing to prove or disprove—and that they 
would be more effective if the churches 
themselves developed them. This latter 
is sound. 

4. Hugh Hartshorne, Helen R. Stearns, and Willard 


E. Uphaus, Standards and Trends in Religious Edu- 
cation (same publisher, 1933). Pp. 230. 
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The church school maintains the stereo- 
type: For the most part a Sunday ses- 
sion of one hour, largely for children, 
with volunteer teachers, not usually in the 
budget and regarded as a separate or- 
ganization in which ministers are not pri- 
marily interested (p. 67). 


Part Two of this volume reports on 
“Trends in American Colleges,” as inves- 
tigated chiefly by Mr. Willard E. Up- 
haus. The studies include denominational 
colleges; chapel, counseling and student 
government; religion in tax-supported 
schools; and the university pastor. 


There seems little to be said for church 
colleges though they number about one- 
third of all such schools and enrolled one- 
fifth of the students in 1930. Religion is 
a separate department with chief empha- 
sis on Bible content. These colleges seem 
uncertain as to any distinctive aims. Be- 
sides, three-quarters of state institutions 
now have courses in religion with more 
emphasis on ethics, and the interest in re- 
ligion is increasing. 

The chapel situation is still unsatisfac- 
tory; student counseling is growing but 
is too individual, doing little to develop 
techniques for directing social changes. 
Student government is little more than a 
name, students having little to say in any- 
thing of significance. 

The desideratum is clearly to have reli- 
gion integrated in all the work of the 
university. 

There is little that is new in this vol- 
ume, but it gathers together the informa- 
tion and adds, in Part One, some statis- 
tical corroboration. 


Volumes One, Three, and Four are 
replete with tables; Volume Two de- 
scribes situations and offers valuable con- 
structive suggestions in teaching. In each 
volume the appendix contains all blank 
forms used in the study. 


There are many more important studies 
to be made. It is to be hoped that other 
funds may be made available in other 
schools as well to prosecute further re- 
search in many directions. 
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INDIA 


OUR volumes lie before me—two 

volumes containing the condensed re- 
ports of the Fact-finders and Appraisers 
of the Laymen’s Inquiry in their study of 
India and Burma; and two volumes of 
report on China (Volume II for the Ap- 
praisers and Volume V for the Fact-find- 
ers). These volumes constitute a part of 
the material upon which the still further 
condensed “Rethinking Missions” was 
based. The writer, one of the Fact- 
finders in China, knows from personal 
experience how active was the editorial 
pencil and how rigorous wete the space 
limits within which we were required to 
write. But, compressed and unelaborated 
as they are, who will read these bulky 
volumes and the five which are to follow? 
Perhaps none but specialists; but anyone 
who seeks to understand the realities of 
the missionary movement will do inten- 
sive sampling in all. It is doubtless with 
this in mind that the seven volumes are 
sold at the nominal price of eight dollars. 

The plan of the study was somewhat 
novel. In effect, the material was put 
through successive sieves. The individual 


reports of the Fact-finders were written 
separately and almost independently— 
within the very general plan which was 
determined before their study was begun. 

In the two volumes on India~-Burma 
we have these individual reports, edited 
by Dr. Orville Petty, one of the India 
Fact-finders, combined in Volume IV; 
while the Regional Report of the Ap- 
praisers, including excerpts from Volume 
IV as well as from some other original 
sources, is published in Volume I. This 
method involves some repetition, but the 
reader has an experience very much like 
that of the investigators themselves. 
Probably no other device could have 
given to the Appraisers and to the readers 
so accurate a perspective of the study. 
There are diversities of opinion on de- 
batable matters; there is repetition from | 
various viewpoints of important ideas and 
moot questions; and there is reiteration 
of important truths expressed in varied 
phrase. The- work was done under pres- 
sure and lacks polish, but for that very 
reason the presentation is usually fresh 
and vigorous. The character of the Re- 
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gional Reports of the Appraisers is thus 
described by their chairman, Doctor 
Hocking: “These Regional Reports, 
therefore, were regarded rather as sub- 
stantial sketches than as finished pieces 
of work; and while every recommenda- 
tion contained in them was carefully re- 
viewed by the entire commission, the 
basic material was considered—and is 
considered—in each case the work of the 
reporting sub-committee.” 

These volumes give no such impression 
of finality as does Rethinking Missions. 
In the section on Burma, Doctor Fleming 
has stated what might well be said of 
most of the problems and phenomena 
studied: “Finally, let it be said that 
every item that has been mentioned is de- 
batable; and certainly no details that 
would be universally applicable can be 
laid down.” Problems and policies ap- 
pear in their diversity and complexity, 
and solutions do not seem single or in- 
evitable. Personal bias and uneven abil- 
ity and preparation on the part of the 
investigators stand out more clearly than 
they do in the earlier volume. 

Missionary endeavor leaves no area of 
life entirely untouched; and it is condi- 
tioned by every economic, social, and poli- 
tical factor in the countries where it is 
carried on. The problems of evangelism, 
devolution, subsidies, medicine, rural 
work, industry, differ as profoundly be- 
tween the countries and areas and social 
groups studied as they do between urban 
New York and rural Arizona. In the 
reports of both Fact-finders and Ap- 
praisers we find a diversity which cor- 
responds to these situations. Four of the 
India Fact-finders, as well as Doctor 
Fisher, the general director of the whole 
study, have lived in the Orient, and in 
their reports we find a tentative quality 
‘and an appreciation of the imponderables 
and intangibles which is in some degree 
lacking in the rest—although it is perhaps 
not invidious to commend the extremely 
lucid and cogent summary of Doctor Fry, 
the director for India and Burma. Critics 
will undoubtedly find the reports inade- 


quate in respect to some individual as- 
pects of mission work, but the study is 
unique in its objectivity and in the fact 
that it is one of three simultaneous 
studies in the major mission fields of the 
Orient. 

As we look at the facts recorded here, 
we may well be led to rethink missions in 
a more profound way than we did on the 
perusal of the volume on Rethinking Mis- 
sions. We are confronted by facts rather 
than by arguments. We wish that there 
might have been an explicit statement of 
the philosophy of missions in sociological 
terms to supplement Doctor Hocking’s 
discussion in the earlier volume. Re- 
peatedly we are brought back in these 
pages to the fact that we are dealing with 
people who are pinched between the jaws 
of fecundity on the one hand and a 
limited food supply on the other. In the 
reports it is repeatedly stated that with- 
out some form of limitation of popula- 
tion, basic progress in mission work is 
impossible ; but even with this reiteration 
this portentous fact is likely to escape the 
casual reader. 

It is noteworthy that so very much 
space is given to the social and economic 
background. In the larger volume 155 
pages are devoted specifically to this ma- 
terial, and probably not less than half of 
the rest of the book is so occupied. In 
the Regional Report the proportion is 
similar. And it is still not enough. The 
bald truth is perhaps too bitter to face. 
The fact is that little real progress (in 
many cases, none at all) has been made in 
planting Christianity as an institution. It 
has been established, in the main among 
the extremely poor to whom it has meant 
direct or indirect subsidy, but it cannot 
be said to have taken root. The follow- 
ing statement is too nearly typical to be 
disregarded : 

In the North India Conference the average 
family income of village Christians is estimated 
at not more than sixty-five rupees (about 
twenty-two dollars) per year. In one circuit 
where there are eighty-four villages with 600 
Christians, the average family income is esti- 


mated at forty-eight rupees plus the left-over 
food from the houses where they serve. In the 
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Bareilly central church all except four of its 
100 families are mission employes. 


One of the conclusions in Doctor 
Petty’s trenchant chapter on “The Church 
and the Mission” is: “The economic 
status, the intellectual interests and the 
religious attitudes of the present (de- 
pressed class) constituency scarcely war- 
rant the hope of a satisfactory church 
development unless and until work among 
the [higher] castes is seriously attempted 
and success partially achieved.” Doctor 
Fry further says, “There have never been 
many converts to Christianity from the 
Mohammedan community or from the 
high-caste Hindu groups. It is note- 
worthy that there are believed to be ap- 
preciably fewer at present than there 
were fifty years ago.” Perhaps nowhere 
except in Japan have Christian institu- 
tions made substantial progress among 
peoples of wealth and learning who have 
already established elaborate religious 
traditions, literature, priesthood and cere- 
monies. We face, then, on the one hand 
the fact that the extremely poor who have 
been converted in great numbers cannot 
support a church, and on the other the 
fact that there is little hope of winning 
considerable numbers of the possessing 
classes to Christianity. What can be the 
missionary program in such circum- 
stances? If there is no hope of planting 
the church, shall we continue to attempt 
to do so? Or shall we give up in despair? 
Or shall we rethink missions! 

One of the Fact-finders says that “The 
more significant achievements of mission- 
ary effort are attributable to their indirect 
influence”; and “The intangible realities 
of mission work are not statistically dis- 
cerned.” If these statements are literally 
true, they mean that churches and schools 
and hospitals as such are of less signifi- 
cance than the influence of missions and 
missionaries outside of and beyond these 
institutions. They indicate rather def- 
initely that there is almost no hope that 
these institutions, particularly the church, 
in anything like the form in which they 
now exist, may become an integral part of 
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the lives of the people. They do not 
necessarily imply that the present meth- 
ods of mission work are not the best prac- 
ticable way of continuing the indirect 
influences which are said to be the most 
important missionary service; but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that if ef- 
forts were directed definitely toward the 
most important end that is actually being 
served, they would be more effective and 
more economical. 

But, as Rethinking Missions insists, 
such a change implies the abandonment 
of the old philosophy. One may feel 
that this means the renunciation of Chris- 
tianity itself; that, on the basis of the 
eternal promises of God, the “Church 
Triumphant” must be established in India. 
But are we sure that the church trium- 
phant is an organization—especially one 
made in the Euro-American culture com- 
plex? At any rate, the report gives little 
hope that what most of us think of as the 
church will ever become a part of the 
web of Indian life. 


High tribute is paid to what Christian- 
ity has done for the Indian people and 
particularly for Indian womanhood. 
There is nothing in the whole area under 
survey about which there is greater unan- 
imity of opinion among Christians and 
non-Christians. Any true picture of 
Indian women is heavy with shadows; 
and the self-giving devotion of Christian 
missionaries has hitherto been the most 
important source of life and hope. It is 
admitted that non-Christian women are 
now pressing forward to positions of 
leadership, but even so, the influence of 
Christians and Christianity is profound 
and far-reaching. The insistent question 
suggested by the report is whether this 
and similar services are worth while as 
ends in themselves. In other words, is 
giving a “cup of cold water” in Jesus’ 
name a sufficiently Christian act to justi- 
fy missions if we admit that the program 
of proselyting has not thus far succeeded 
and is not likely to succeed in establishing 
a self-sustaining and self-perpetuating 
church? Will such a theology or phil- 
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osophy evoke missionary gifts and mis- 
sionaries? What of the future of the 
church in India? Will it take the form 
of a separate, visible institution; or will 
it, like so many religious systems through 
the ages, be absorbed as a leaven into the 
life of Hinduism, wooing by its win- 
someness, compelling by its truth, but 
without visible organization? And what 
is the place of the missionary in such a 
process? And what bearing does it have 
on the historic conception of Christianity 
itself ? 

Such rethinking leads inevitably to the 
consideration of the broader issues of 
international and inter-cultural relations. 
The report does not discuss these, but 
the curious and social-minded reader can- 
not but wonder about all these “busy- 
bodies”—the viceroy, the British Tommy, 
the business-man, the missionary—what 
is the place of all these in the ethics of 
Christian international relations? 
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BURMA 


Burma is not India. It was studied 
separately by the Fact-finders (Doctor 
Fleming confined himself to that field), 
and is reported separately in Volume IV. 
The Burmans are mostly Buddhist while 
the Indians are predominant-Hindu. 
There is no caste in Burma, and there is 
substantial equality between men and 
women. Among Buddhists Christianity 
has made little progress, but among non- 
Buddhists, particularly the Karens, we 
find missionary endeavor so fruitful as to 
be conspicuous in the entire world. Says 
Doctor Fleming: “One hundred years 
ago the Karens, Burma’s second largest 
racial unit, were an ignorant, oppressed 
and superstitious people, hidden away in 
the jungle, leading on the whole a servile 
existence. Today they form a progres- 
sive group, having a large measure of 
freedom and opportunity, with represen- 
tation and responsibility in their country’s 
government. Among these Karens are 
977 Baptist churches, of which ninety- 
eight per cent are self-supporting.” 

The report analyzes the reasons for 





this remarkable development, the essence 
of which was “their condition as de- 
pressed, despised, ‘wild people’ with 
everything to win by identifying them- 
selves with the white man and his reli- 
gion.” The Karens have themselves 
been actively missionary. An important 
explanation of the widespread self-sup- 
port is that “the Karen pastor, in most 
cases, buys a farm and settles on it for 
life, as changes in pastorate are not com- 
mon; or he marries a well-to-do wife, or 
supplements in some way the meager 
stipend given by the church.” Here is 
something that looks like true “indigen- 
ization”—but at serious sacrifice of what 
westerners call Christian standards. 


Problems of many kinds loom on the 
horizon of the Karen church. Its organ- 
ization and property are still largely 
dominated by missionaries, although 
Karens have given largely both for 
church buildings (which are extremely 
simple) and for central institutions. 
Overhead expenses are borne largely 
from mission funds. Friction has arisen 
with the government in connection with 
schools. Pastors are untrained, and there 
is little incentive for them to study. But 
space does not permit elaboration. This 
exceptionally careful and objective report 
of a hundred pages on “Burma and the 
Christian Enterprise” and “The Church 
in Burma” is profoundly illuminating, 
particularly in comparison with the 
parallel study for India. 

It would be difficult to find in a single 
volume a more vivid cross-section de- 
scription of any people than is here given 
of India and Burma. There is a chapter 
on “The Economic and Social Back- 
ground of Christian Mission Work in 
Village India”; another on “The Indus- 
trial and Urban Development of India.” 
Other sections deal with education on 
various levels (higher education is 
omitted because of the work of the Lind- 
say Commission), medical work and 
women’s interests. The chapter on ‘““The 
Church and the Mission in India” may 
be judged hyper-critical, but seems to be 
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justified by the facts. No question of 
vital interest to missionaries is omitted ; 
and most of the everyday interests of the 
people are included in the reports. Doctor 
Hocking contributes an introduction to 
Volume I in which he explains some 
sources of misapprehension concerning 
Rethinking Missions and replies to some 
criticisms. In Volume IV the scope and 
method of the study are described by 
Doctor Fisher. There will be a certain 
amount of comparable material in later 
volumes, but, as he points out, India, 
China, and Japan exhibit more points of 
difference than of identity. The prob- 
lems that are focused most sharply are 
similar to those in Part II of Rethinking 
Missions. 

Negative criticism will be brief. The 
staff was of necessity assembled hastily. 
The qualifications of the Fact-finders 
were uneven. The approach to the task 
was perhaps more critical than apprecia- 
tive—it was natural to focus attention 
upon defects and problems rather than 
upon positive values. The intangibles 
are not adequately recorded; the study 
deals rather with the direct work of mis- 
sions. The factual basis, in so far as it 
consists of statistics gathered by the staff, 
is generally insufficient for sound and 
significant conclusions. Nevertheless it 
is a useful check on interviews which 
were inevitably weighted by administra- 
tors and English-speaking Indians and 
affected by the bias of the interviewer. 
There was an inevitable and strong ten- 
dency to measure by western standards 
or, as in the case of vocational educa- 
tion, by ideal standards not attained even 
in the West. In too many cases the 
recommendations require the expenditure 
of more money and too often they depend 
on marked economic improvement of the 
people for their practicability. But there 
is no hope that living standards will be 
appreciably improved in any future we 
can predict. Missions must be carried 
on among people as they are, not as we 
wish them to be. 

The haunting question which will re- 
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main with the reader of these pages is, 
are we trying to empty the ocean with a 
spoon? Perhaps that, too, is the ques- 
tion that faces the social worker and up- 
lifter in any land. There is change in 
India, and certainty of more change—but 
is the change wave or current? There is 
new freedom for women, a new and in- 
tense nationalism, disintegration of the 
social and economic life of 700,000 vil- 
lages. There is turmoil and a new tomor- 
row—for some! But what of the masses? 
In the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
outcasts a brighter day has dawned be- 
cause of the coming of Christ’s mission- 
ers. New hope has come to many a 
friendiess widow and orphan; new in- 
spiration to many an idealist and reform- 
er; a deeper and steadier faith to a few 
—but can the Jump be leavened? Per- 
haps we should be content to leave that 
question unanswered—and yet if we wish 
to think of missions, we cannot ignore it. 
xs SS & 
CHINA 


The facts concerning the personnel of 
the China group are also similar to those 
of the India Fact-finders, five of the ten 
regular staff members and both writers 
of supplementary reports having had mis- 
sionary experience. The general criti- 
cisms of the India report apply equally to 
China. The period of study was con- 
siderably longer than in India, but the 
physical difficulties of travel, due to civil 
and military disorganization, were much 
greater. 

Since the Fact-finders’ volume (V) is 
much more comprehensive than that of 
the Appraisers (II), this review will deal 
chiefly with the former. There are in- 
teresting differences between the Fact- 
finder volumes for India and China. A 
very much larger proportion of the ma- 
terial on China deals directly with mis- 
sionary problems and opinions, with a 
lesser emphasis upon the conditioning 
socio-economic factors. Perhaps the 
poverty of China is less universal and 
less grinding than that of India—figures 
in Dr. W. A. Anderson’s study of rural 
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conditions seem to indicate that such is 
the case—but there is little to choose. 
The grim combat between food and 
fecundity overshadows all other factors 
in the situation in which Christian mis- 
sions must do their work in China as in 
India. Here also the Christian consti- 
tuency consists largely of the poor who 
may hope. for economic gain from their 
connection with the church, of paid em- 
ployes, and of students. That is, eco- 
nomic considerations color and condition 
the whole missionary enterprise in China 
as they do in India. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, the director of 
the China study, wrote the first 175 pages 
in Volume V, on “Some Major Problems 
of the Christian Evangelization of 
China.” Doctor Douglass’ work as a 
member of the staff of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research is of such 
a character as to guarantee his objectivity 
and ability. His section of the report is 
based mainly upon a questionnaire which 
was circulated very widely among for- 
eigners and Chinese connected with the 
Christian movement. The questionnaire 


was intended to cover in general terms, 


the “Problems to be Explored” outlined 
by the Laymen’s Committee in New 
York, i. e., practically the whole range of 
debatable questions in the field of mis- 
sionary work. The schedules were open 
to criticism in their English form and 
still more so in their Chinese translation ; 
but the returns were checked in every 
possible way by questions, interviews, 
conferences, and reference material. The 
result is a rather long and copiously docu- 
mented statement which reflects very 
faithfully indeed the many kinds of an- 
swers to and attitudes toward the prob- 
lems that are vexing the missionaries and 
Christian constituency. Such judgments 
and evaluations as are hazarded would, 
the writer believes, be accepted as sound 
by practically all thoughtful and informed 
missionaries and Chinese leaders. 

The central problem of missions in 
China, as in India, may be viewed in 
terms of self-support. Doctor Douglass 


says, “Smaller funds will be demanded 
only if the work is sufficiently secularized, 
if it abandons its position of leadership, 
and if it ceases to progress.” It is 
clearly demonstrated that proposals so far 
made for self-support imply increases in 
cost of overhead at as many points as 
they imply decreases in local subsidies. 
He summarizes the matter by pointing 
out that current discussions often wholly 
miss the point, namely, that the sending 
of missionaries is in itself subsidy, and 
that the real problem, granting the valid- 
ity of the missionary idea, is not whether 
to subsidize, but how to do it wisely. 
While the Appraisers are willing to be- 
lieve that “only about one-third of the 
churches in China are at the present time 
virtually self-supporting,” evidence is 
presented by the Fact-finders which sug- 
gests that the number of genuinely self- 
supporting churches is extremely small— 
some would deny that any such exist. 
And the Appraisers say quite bluntly 
that, “It is doubtful whether any single 
thing has brought weakness to the in- 
digenous church to the same extent that 
the payment of foreign subsidies has done 

the church in China, in its own 
sphere of life, ought forthwith to be pre- 
pared to be self-sustaining.” In this, as 
in some other particulars, the Appraisers 
are much more absolute in their judg- 
ments than are the Fact-finders. 

The problem of “Adaptation and Indi- 
genization” is discussed in thirty pages, 
and the closely related question of the 
transfer of responsibility and control to 
Chinese follows. In form, much has been 
accomplished in these directions, but in 
substance advance is less evident—a situ- 
ation which the acute nationalism of re- 
cent years has made inevitable. Much 
more progress has been made, however, 
than in India. The functions, fitness and 
relationships of missionaries occupy the 
following section, and it is made very 
clear that the continued presence of at 
least the present number of missionaries 
is desired by practically all Chinese 
leaders. After a discussion of the relation 
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between the missions and Chinese gov- 
ernment, an attempt is made to answer 
the Laymen’s question concerning the re- 
sults of missionary work. 

In the chapter on religious education 
Dr. T. H. P. Sailer notes that the tradi- 
tional American forms are followed in as 
far as they can be in the complete absence 
of lay leadership, the impracticability of 
grading, and the illiteracy of the people. 
He quotes the secretary of the China 
Sunday School Union as saying, “that 
the Sunday school cannot be made to 
work in China because the teacher will 
talk, but neither study nor teach.” There 
has been a very striking decline in recent 
years in the number of Sunday schools, 
due, it is said, to the discontinuance of 
Christian primary schools. The experi- 
ments in the direction of better Sunday 
schools are described at some length, 
but the impression remains that this is 
not a promising instrument of religious 
education in the Chinese social situa- 
tion. 

The discussion of religious education 
in the schools reads much like recent 
history in America. In a few cases, 
where there was exceptional leadership, 
real interest has been developed in class- 
work in religion, but on the whole the 
results have not been satisfactory. It is 
quite clear, however, that at the college 
level elective courses have better results 
than required. Government regulations 
are making it difficult or impossible to 
give any religious instruction in schools 
below the second year high school level— 
unless such instruction is brought in un- 
der the name of ethics, history, literature, 
or some title other than religion. 

In his summary Doctor Sailer says: 
“Dozens of times while in China the 
writer had the feeling that the church 
there was being talked to death. The 
speakers poured out copious streams of 
discourse to placid adults and inattentive 
children with no evidence of concern 
about securing active response.” Certain 
improvements are possible, as the report 
indicates, but in a custom-bound society, 
with individual freedom of young people 


greatly limited, where illiteracy and pov- 
erty prevail, where government is antag- 
onistic, and where the church has little 
prestige, the problem is baffling and dis- 
couraging in the extreme. Such religious 
education as exists is likely to consist in 
the inculcation of the “doctrine” in 
phrases that are stereotyped and parrot- 
like, and are learned merely as a part of 
the social pattern of the group, without 
appreciation or emotional value. 

Christian education, from the lowest 
grades through college and some graduate 
work is the most impressive of any form 
of mission work in China from the point 
of view of staff, equipment, budget, and 
the number and intensity of contacts with 
the people. In fact, in no region on earth 
is there so extensive a piece of mission 
work of a particular kind. It is therefore 
not inappropriate that four of the twelve 
persons who wrote Volume V should have 
studied this field. It is unfortunate that 
the author of the main report on “Christ- 
ian Education” came to China late, left 
early and developed an attitude toward 
his task which seems to be out of har- 
mony with the dispassionate and meas- 
ured statements of the other Fact-finders. 
On the other hand, the chapter on educa- 
tion in the Appraisers’ volume is conspic- 
uous for its adequacy and fairness, 
although it does not fail to point out the 
weaknesses and failures in the endeavors 
of missionaries. 

Perhaps the main charge brought 
against the schools is that they prepare 
students “for Harvard and heaven”— 
although just how successful they are in 
either case may be a question. In essence, 
this is to say that the traditional Ameri- 
can curriculum and procedure dominate 
to a large degree—a situation which is 
more true, probably, in government that 
in missionary institutions; for the classi- 
cal tradition is extremely strong in China. 
To those of us who have met the solid 
resistance to educational reform in either 
America or China, the remarkable thing 
is rather the successful efforts in the di- 
rection of the adjustment of schools to 
life than the contrary. 
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In education, as in the church, “‘devolu- 
tion” is at the front, and more progress 
has been made in the school than in the 
church or the hospital; but still the most 
acute friction-points in the whole situa- 
tion center in this question and in the 
related one of registration with the gov- 
ernment—which amounts to an admission 
that Chinese control of missionary insti- 
tutions is legitimate. It is in this connec- 
tion, too, that charges of nepotism, 
apparently well-founded, are made. 
Teacher-loads have dropped and student- 
hour costs have increased unduly with 
devolution. The larger question of dupli- 
cation and competition among Christian 
schools is discussed, with the recommen- 
dation in Volume II that there be integra- 
tion of management in higher education 
at least. It is admitted that the proposals 
of the Burton Commission, which went 
very carefully into the whole situation 
ten years ago, have had little practical re- 
sult in changed policies. 

The net outcome of the discussion as 
expressed by the Appraisers is the judg- 
ment that in this field there is still one of 
the greatest possible opportunities for 
service to be rendered by America to this 
sorely distraught people. That the Chi- 
nese welcome and are eager for the con- 
tinuance of the American Christian col- 
lege and high school, at any rate, is 
indubitably attested not only by the state- 
ments of Christian and non-Christian 
leaders, but by the fact that in spite of 
high tuitions, relatively strict discipline, 
foreignness and persistent charges of de- 
nationalizing influence, such schools have 
maintained and in most cases increased 
their enrolment in these years of turmoil 
and desperate economic pressure. They 
have all the problems of the denomina- 
tional college in America plus many more 
which grow out of their situation in 
China. If they lag behind America in 
solutions, it will not be strange; and it 
may be that in some respects the mission 
college, like the mission church, will be- 
come the teacher of America. 


The technical study of primary schools, 


by Dr. Ida Belle Lewis, is an excellent 
piece of work which is of interest chiefly 
to the educational specialist; and Miss 
Josephine Budd’s chapter on “Education 
for Women” describes in some detail a 
number of conspicuous schools. 


The chapter on medical missions is an 
extremely satisfactory and able presenta- 
tion, both from the technical and popular 
points of view. Basic in the situation in 
China is the appalling poverty of the 
people. The average family in China, ac- 
cording to Prof. J. L. Buck’s studies, 
spends sixty cents a year for the mainte- 
nance of health, as contrasted with an 
average of $72 per family in America. 
Doctor Lennox discusses very searchingly 
what medical missions can do in the face 
of this situation—and it becomes quite 
clear that they can make no substan- 
tial contribution toward the relief of 
the suffering of the masses, but 
must render their service on a selective 
basis. 


The extent of medical missions is im- 
pressive. In 1923 “China had 43% of all 
foreign missionary doctors, 32% of all 
nurses, 61% of native doctors, 53% of 
hospital beds and 58% of medical 
schools.” One of the finest medical cen- 
ters in the world is Peking Union Medi- 
cal college, formerly a missionary institu- 
tion, but taken over and re-created by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The high cost of 
training here as contrasted with the best 
missionary medical schools (twenty-five 
times as much in the former as in the 
latter) is pointed out, but the invaluable 
services of PUMC in making available 
for missionaries and others throughout 
China thoroughly modern diagnosis and 
treatment, and also in making available to 
Chinese and foreign doctors first-rate 
medical instruction are emphasized. 
Nevertheless, there emerges here one of 
the basic problems in all forms of mission 
work, namely, quantity versus quality— 
and the conclusion is obvious, that there 
should be varying answers for dissimilar 
situations. 


To no part of the Christian program in 
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China has Chinese approval been better 
attested than in respect to medical work— 
although less than half the people believe 
in it even in the most progressive centers. 
If it is withdrawn or decreased, there is 
no immediate probability that its place 
can be filled in the near future by Chinese 
efforts. With 800,000 persons per hos- 
pital in China, as compared to 18,170 
in America and 42,700 in India, the 
need for hospital service is hardly 
touched. 

The report deals with the evangelistic 
results of medical work. Should the doc- 
tor preach to the sick? The answers vary 
from absolute negative to emphatic posi- 
tive. Has the hospital strengthened the 
church—and should it? Admittedly medi- 
cal work has been instrumental in win- 
ning some converts, but its success has 
been rather limited. Religious work in 
hospitals is admittedly unsatisfactory. 
The only answer to these difficulties, says 
the report, is the employment of religious- 
social workers who shall be trained and 
paid as well as other members of the 
staff — but neither the persons nor the 
money to pay them are available! 

In the urban centers mission hospitals 
are largely self-supporting — by dint of 
high fees to the wealthy and limited ser- 
vice to the needy! In the smaller places 
there is no prospect of their attaining 
self-support. The fact is that modern 
medicine is so costly that few Chinese 
can afford it. Doctor Lennox even sug- 
gests the belief that medical missions will 
accentuate the problem of overpopulation 
—and it is not a careless judgment. 


Viewed as a whole, most problems of 
human welfare are insoluble. Viewed as 
individual efforts, success is often con- 
spicuous. For good or for ill, “even today 
a majority of the real hospitals in China 
are maintained by Protestant missions. 
There are more than 200 of these.” And 
in the face of the high cost of drugs and 
supplies and the absence of free pro- 
fessional services such as are contributed 
to charity hospitals in America, “per 
dollar of total cost, mission hospitals do 
eight times as much work as the large 
charity hospitals in Boston.” 

Finally brief mention must be made of 
the admirable and careful study by Doc- 
tor Anderson of Cornell of rural condi- 
tions; to Miss Seesholtz’ sympathetic and 
illuminating chapter on women’s inter- 
ests; and to the extremely revealing and 
disillusioning study of Mr. Cressy on 
Taoism and Buddhism in which he shows 
that both are in a moribund condition, 
even where they are most prosperous. 
Mention may also be made of the writer’s 
regional study of missions in Szechuen 
which is of interest chiefly because it at- 
tempts to give an impression of various 
kinds of mission work in a single region. 

We leave these volumes, as we left 
those on India, with a vivid impression of 
the great contribution missions have made 
to the welfare of almost all those whose 
lives they have touched, but an impression 
also of the fundamental insolubility of 
the major human ills which confront the 
missionary and the perplexing multiplicity 
of the problems he faces. 




















THE MINISTER IN THE CHANGING COMMUNITY 


A Study of the Correspondence between the Message of the Minister and Community 
Conditions 


JESSE ALLEN JACOBS 
Chicago, Illinois 


HIS report on the minister in the 

changing community presents a sum- 
mary and critique of the essential findings 
of a case study of Protestant ministers 
in Chicago which has been in process dur- 
ing the last three years. Owing to the 
many and complex data the case material 
or extended comments on individual cases 
will not be included.* Sufficient materials 
are included, however, to afford a genetic 
picture of the patterns of thought and 
action of the ministers. Apart from a 
brief critique of related researches and a 
statement of methodological notes the es- 
sential portion of the study will be pre- 
sented under two captions, General 
Findings, and Practical Implications of 
the Study. 


I. THe MINISTER AS THE OBJECT 
OF INVESTIGATION 


Social survey and research in Protes- 
tantism during the last ten years have 
made the urban church a special object of 


1. For complete case materials see dissertation sub- 
mitted to the faculty of the Divinity School at the 
University of Chicago in candidacy for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. See also reports and “A Study 
of Theological ucation in the United States and 
Canada” (New York: Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, now in press). 


investigation and criticism. The Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, espe- 
cially through the work of H. Paul Doug- 
lass, has pioneered in this field.” The De- 
partment of Survey and Research at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary under the 
direction of Professors A. E. Holt and 
S. C. Kincheloe has, in the adaptation of 
sociological techniques to the study of the 
church, made a distinct contribution 
through its city-wide surveys and long 
time case studies of specific churches.’ 
These, and similar researches, have cre- 


2. See H. Paul Douglass, The St. Louis Survey (1924), 
The Springfield Survey (1926), 1000 City Churches 
(1926), The Church in the Changing City (1927), 
published by the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
Search, New York City; also H. Paul Douglass, “The 
City Church—Its Function and Method: hat Ten 
Years of Study Indicates,” Religious Education, XXV 
(1930), 531-38. See also Ross Sanderson, The Strategy 
of City Church Planning (New York: Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, 1932), especially Chapter 
I, “Like City, Like Church,” The ministers selected 
for the present case study were from the same sector 
of the city on which Sanderson had rated the com- 
munities on eight important factors of social change 
and had accumulated his data on the general status of 
the church. 

3. Some of the most valuable data are to be found in 
unpublished manuscripts and_reports on file in the De- 
partment of Social Ethics, Chicago Theological Semin- 
ary. See also Samuel C. Kincheloe, ‘“The Behavior 
Sequence of a Dying Church,” Religious Education, 
XXIV (1929), 329 ff. For further illustration of 
Kincheloe’s method see May Case Marsh, The Life and 
Work of the Churches of an Interstitial Area, Ph.D. 
Thesis in the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, 1932. 
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ated a popular interest in ecclesiastical 
research, have demonstrated the vital 
interrelationship between the church and 
community conditions and resulted in a 
more valid methodology. 

But the emphasis has been on the insti- 
tutional aspects of the church and only 
incidentally on the role of the minister. 
H. Paul Douglass expresses the prevail- 
ing attitude in the following paragraph 
from The Church and the Changing City: 


The study is institutional rather than psycho- 
logical. It deals with churches rather than 
with persons who make or unmake churches. 
The reader will be disappointed if he expects a 
setting forth of the traits and capacities of the 
pastors and their colleagues. ... The role of 
the pastor in influencing the adaptive behavior 
of the church has been ignored.‘ 


There has been, however, a growing 
body of judgments concerning the rdle 
and aim of the urban minister. Critics 
have contended that the urban minister is 
rural in point of view and program and 
hampered by an obsolete theology; that 
he tends to impose programs rather than 
to evolve them in a creative manner out 
of his group. 

The recent national study of theological 
education,” although chiefly concerned 
with theological seminaries, established 
the fact that ministers follow a rather 
fixed activity pattern. That is, they have 
approximately the same type of program 
irrespective of differences in community 
conditions. There is also a marked uni- 
formity in problems listed by the minis- 
ters. How to increase church and Sunday 
school membership and attendance, how 
to raise local budgets, how to win and 
hold youth, how to get people to pray 
more—these problems were most fre- 
quently mentioned in replies received 
from several thousands of ministers in 
various sections of the United States. 
Seventy-five per cent of the ministers 


4. H. Paul Douglass, The Church in the Changing 
City (New York: Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, 1927), p. xxiii. 

One section of ““A Study of Theological Education 
in the United States and Canada” (New York: Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research, now in press) 
was devoted to a study of “The Minister and His 
Work.” Data for this section were collected with par- 
ticular view of Gacoveries the relation of training to 
function on the The present saty grew out of 
this larger eclentetion and approximately two years’ 
service as research associate on the larger study. 
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placed community and civic activities al- 
most last in order of importance. 


Preliminary studies led to the hypothe- 
sis that there is slight correspondence be- 
tween the ministers’ message and commu- 
nity conditions. It was to test this 
hypothesis that the present study was 
made. The selection of ministers for the 
more intensive study was from the “Inner 
City of Chicago”; a section where the 
tempo of social change was especially 
rapid.’ Here the demands for modification 
in the conventional programs were unmis- 
takable and the reaction of the ministers 
to such demands could be more readily 
and certainly determined and not con- 
fused with other factors. 


On the basis of the previous researches, 
and a preliminary case study of three 
hundred rural and urban ministers, 
twenty-five urban ministers were selected 
for an intensive case study. They varied 
in age, from twenty-five to seventy years, 
in educational levels from high school 
graduate to Ph.D., in experience from 
many years in business and the ministry 
to recent seminary graduation, in length 
of pastorate from three to thirty years,’ 
in salary from $1,500 to $10,000. There 
were representatives of ten denomina- 
tions — Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Congregational, Church of 
God, Mennonite, Episcopal, Disciples of 
Christ, and one independent or Commu- 
nity Church. 


The general method consisted of visits 


Prof. E. W. Burgess’ hypothetical zones (Zones I, 
ww ‘and III) were used in selecting communities and 
grouping the cases with respect to the city as a whole. 
The selection further took into account the “natural 
areas” or local communities as worked out by hopes 
and others at the University of Chicago. As a 
ground for the study of The rey A rv; City Church 
Planning, Sanderson had data 
on eight factors of social change ton’ the south sector 
of Chicago. See Map 19. These data were utilized 
in the present study. For a discussion of “natural 
areas” and the zonal concept see: Robert E. Park, et 
al, The City (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1925), pp. 77ff. and pp. 47 ff.; also E. W. Burgess, 
Urban Areas in Chicago: An Experiment in ed 
Research, edited by T. V. Smith and L. D. 
(Chicago: Universi of Chicago Press, 1929) pp. 114 
— Report on the rth of Crime, Vol. ae 

.: Government Printing Office), especial 
Chapter IIT. 


7. The distribution of the ministers in terms of poe 
of present pastorate was as follows: 7 ministers, 3 to 
5 years; 6 ministers, 5 to 10 years; 7 ministers, 10 to 
15 years; 1 minister, 15 to 20 years; 4 ministers, 20 
to 35 years. 
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to the churches, obtaining of stenographic 
reports on prayers, sermons, conferences, 
historical data, and so forth. The visit to 
the church was followed by an extended 
interview with the minister to secure his 
statement of his early background, train- 
ing, experience, present point of view and 
his message, and then he was asked to 
complete, at a later date, three extensive 
formal schedules which were being uscd 
in a national study of theological ecuca- 
tion.® Seminary reports on personality 
and scholarship were also secured. 

Each case was reported under four 
main captions: (a) the environmental 
conditions ; (b) the developmental history 
of the minister —his early background, 
training, experience; (c) the history and 
status of the group; (d) and critical 
comments on the case. 

By message was meant not only ser- 
mons and prayers but the essential body 
of principles, concepts, teachings which 
the minister, as a leader of a particular 
group, sought to expound and vindicate. 
Message was differentiated from practi- 
cal programs and devices. By community 
conditions was meant the socio-economic 
forces which give particularity to an ur- 
ban area and which are dynamically re- 
lated to the general patterns of culture 
and methods of social control. By corre- 
spondence was meant the degree of inter- 
relationship between the message and his 
larger social process. 

The analysis of these twenty-five cases 
afforded certain general findings. 


II. GENERAL FINDINGS 


As indicated in the introductory re- 
marks, complete cases or extensive com- 
ments on individual cases will not be 
included in this report. In the general 
findings, however, the factors which 
emerge from a composite analysis of the 
twenty-five cases will be briefly discussed 
under three main captions: (a) the con- 
tent of the message; (b) the determin- 

8. The three schedules prepared by Prof. Mark 
A. May, director of the national study of theological 
education, were entitled: ‘Pastor Portraits,’ “Parish 
Pictures” and “Parish Problems.” The use of these 


schedules afforded an opportunity to check the findings 
of the local study with those of the national. 
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ants of the message; and (c) in light of 
the foregoing, the correspondence be- 
tween the message and community con- 
ditions. 


1. Contents of the Message. 


(a) The message is mainly traditional 
—denominational patterns determine its 
form and content. It is in the prayers 
and sermons that the traditional elements 
are most noticeable. The analogies, 
phraseology, materials are drawn from 
a past social milieu, from social situations 
and experiences quite different from 
those of the world in which the ministers 
now operate. The mere addition of new 
devices, and new activities, although on 
the surface appearing to represent a 
fundamental change in point of view, 
does not necessarily mean a modification 
of attitudes and ideas. Some of the min- 
isters who have the most elaborate set of 
novel devices, new activities, full-week 
day schedules, apparently have made the 
least modification in the content of their 
message. The daily press, bulletin boards, 
the radio, and the use of many other secu- 
lar devices are nothing more than so 
many new instruments for the propa- 
gation of a traditional message. 

Early backgrounds, training, denomi- 
national experience and loyalties, reading, 
have tended to fix what Durkheim has 
defined as a set of représentations collec- 
tives (collective ideas) which tend to 
render the ministers impervious to new 
experience, especially experience which 
requires critical evaluation of such ideas. 
These ideas tend to fortify against the 
use of the findings of historical and bib- 
lical criticism, not to mention the point of 
view and data from the social sciences. 
The majority of the ministers, if judged 
by their use of such concepts as God, sin, 
salvation, the spiritual life, show very 
little influence of modern scholarship on 
their thinking. 

It is in areas where custom has not 
charted the direction of the response that 
the ministers are most often alert. For 
example, a minister may find it impossible 
“to take communion with persons of 
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another denomination,” yet have no hesi- 
tancy in cooperating in a community plan 
for the reduction of juvenile delinquency, 
the eradication of vice and political cor- 
ruption, the creation of better amuse- 
ments and educational opportunities and 
other such activities which do not touch 
basic prejudices. 

(b) The message of these ministers 
reflects a rural and small town socio- 
economic outlook. Their approach and 
insights into social conditions are mainly 
in terms of the problems of open country 
and village life. The more complex situa- 
tions of the urban environment are often 
strange and bewildering. 


All except four of these ministers were 
born and reared in small towns or the 
open country. It may not be an accident, 
therefore, that the minister who, among 
the twenty-five cases, has been heralded 
by critical churchmen as having made a 
unique accommodation to a changing 
neighborhood, was born, educated, and 
spent his life in Chicago. His own life 
has been wrought out of the fabric of 
urban experience. It is hazardous, how- 
ever, to attribute any large degree of his 
success to this fact since so many other 
factors are involved and data on this 
problem are inadequate. It is significant, 
however, that ministers more recently 
transplanted from small town or rural 
situations, confronted with problems un- 
known in a simple environment, often 
have recourse, in the absence of adequate 
knowledge and insights, to ideas and 
techniques more applicable to less com- 
plex social situations. The. forces at 
work, the very nature of urban life and 
its effect on personality are largely un- 
known to them. Their solutions of prob- 
lems, their language, their concepts, their 
analogies and illustrations for sermons— 
the very core of their thinking—still re- 
flect the patterns of an earlier experi- 
ence. 

Failing in ability to rethink the basic 
assumptions on which their message rests, 
being confronted with novel conditions 
on which there is no great amount of pre- 
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judice or emotion, the ministers often 
appear to contradict in practice what they 
preach with unction on Sunday. There is 
a duality in their professional practice. 
There are the accepted religious activi- 
ties; those closely related to the conven- 
tional doctrines and theories. Then a 
series of activities have arisen for which 
there is little or no theoretical formula- 
tion. Practice has outrun formulation. 
Frequently the ministers question wheth- 
er there are “religious values” involved. 
They acknowledge the recreational, social, 
and moral values, but they are doubtful 
whether in the promotion of these activi- 
ties they have not drifted away from the 
“verities of the faith,” from the sanctu- 
ary. There is neither a point of view nor 
a method to clarify or systematize their 
concepts with reference to these new ele- 
ments. These activities are “secular,” 
and even though they frequently com- 
prise three-fourths of the program, the 
really “spiritual” or “religious” they re- 
gard as associated exclusively with their 
inherited, uncriticized concepts and the 
emotional guarantees these concepts hold. 
The “religious” and “secular” activities 
represent two different, if not antitheti- 
cal, compartments of life. The raison 
d’etre of these new activities, from the 
viewpoint of their educational and relig- 
ious significance, is not clear. 

Activities become and end in them- 
selves. It is the sort of “instrumentalism” 
deplored by Professor Wieman’ which 
makes activity a goal instead of a means 
to an intelligent end. Ministers are eager 
“to get things done.” They give little 
time to the criticism of their theological 
presuppositions or the philosophical sys- 
tems on which their views of religion rest. 
Activity must go on. Consistency is not 
necessary. The budget, the membership, 
the prestige, the protection of the group 
are their immediate interest and concern. 

A critical revamping of inherited con- 
ceptions would be required to bring these 
newer activities into some system where 

9. Henry Nelson Wieman, “Religion in John Dewey’s 


Philosophy,” The Divinity; Student, Vol. VIII, No. 1 
Feb. 15, 1931. 
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they would yield religious values. This 
would perhaps necessitate a shift to an 
empirical, experience-centered approach, 
an approach that would revamp the older 
concepts in terms of the newer patterns 
of social experience.” 


(c) The content of the message is 
something more than a body of doctrines. 
The minister himself is one of the most 
significant elements in his message. Per- 
haps this accounts for the fact that fre- 
quently an ultra-orthodox minister num- 
bers among his congregation and ardent 
supporters many avowed advocates of the 
rigidly scientific attitude and method, or 
an ultra-liberal minister numbers among 
his ardent defenders those who espouse 
an uncritical, naive view of the Bible and 
of religion. The personality of the minis- 
ter is the most significant symbol. 

(d) Personal salvation, as emphasized 
by most of the ministers, is still quite ex- 
clusively a mystical, supernatural experi- 
ence which cannot be explained by scien- 
tific processes. Social, medical, and edu- 
cational agencies, those specializing in the 
scientific diagnosis and treatment of per- 
sonality difficulties, are not regularly con- 
sulted. The Bible is the authority, es- 
pecially with reference to questions of 
morals. Moral issues are met and largely 
determined by older legalistic codes which 
do not take into consideration the social 
and psychological factors or the unique- 
ness of the individual case. 

Irrespective, however, of the limitation 
in theory, one outstanding characteristic 
was noted in the ministers’ approach to 
the individual. It was what might be 
described as a technique of rapport or 
what the trained social case worker would 
call excellent client-worker relationships. 
The minister often described this element 
as the art of being human, “that peculiar 
something which makes people confide in 
you and trust you as a friend.” The min- 
isters may be committed to a traditional 
theory of salvation (and, according to 





10. See such recent proposals as: Findings of the In- 
terdenominational conference on ‘“‘The City and the 
Church in the Present Crisis,” November, 1932, Home 
Missions Council, New York. 


newer theories, out-of-date), yet in his 
practical work frequently accomplish re- 
sults far superior to those of the man 
who, in spite of being up-to-date in theory 
and modern techniques, has not learned 
the art of establishing rapport. 

There were four or five ministers who 
were critical of the traditional and some- 
what legalistic theories of personal sal- 
vation. They did not deny that salvation 
may involve super-personal influences and 
forces, may rest on an essentially religious 
basis, but they did believe in a thorough- 
going use of scientific resources and meth- 
ods. Prof. E. E. Aubrey described their 
point of view and approach when he said, 
“One of the best books on salvation is 
Healy’s Individual Delinquent.’™ 


(e) The “social Gospel,” either as an 
attempt to apply the teachings of Jesus 
to contemporary social problems, or as an 
attempt to change the social conditions 
which threaten mental and spiritual health, 
receives only marginal attention. There 
is slight evidence that even the social im- 
plications of Jesus’ teachings to the major 
social evils are considered. The ministers, 
with few exceptions, are upholders of the 
status quo. The theory seems to be that 
“saved” individuals will eventually save 
the community, the city, the nation. 

With the exception of three or four of 
the ministers, major social evils become 
matters of discussion only when they are 
brought to attention through some spec- 
tacular form of political treachery (e.g., 
the “school wrecking program” in Chi- 
cago, or the proposal to burn certain pub- 
lic library books), or other forms of vio- 
lation of civic and social trust. The most 
important exception is perhaps in the al- 
most unanimous pronouncements against 
the evils of the liquor traffic. Almost all 
the ministers were vigorously outspoken 
in their defense of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. With the exception of occasional 
crusades against commercialized amuse- 
ments, such as Sunday movies, dog rac- 
ing, and various forms of gambling, the 


11. Unpublished lecture given at the University of 
Chicago in 1932, 
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public pronouncements were highly gen- 
eralized. The more deep-lying problems 
such as morals and mental degeneration, 
criminality and juvenile delinquency—re- 
sulting from the deterioration of the com- 
munity—unsatisfactory housing condi- 
tions, unsanitary health conditions, inade- 
quate medical and hospital care, lack of 
recreational and social activities, low 
wages and persistent unemployment, po- 
litical corruption, receive no fundamental 
and critical attention. Most of the min- 
isters are too busy with the effects of 
these evils to understand or cope with the 
causes. It is perhaps not far from the 
truth to say that they follow public opin- 
ion rather than lead it. 


Although the ministers are in various 
stages of rethinking their message, the 
majority are still uncritical. A replica of 
their sermons and prayers could be found 
in the literature of their denomination 
fifty or even one hundred years ago. 
Truly they are in their new and confus- 
ing urban world and yet not of it. They 
hark back. The message they preach was 
completed years ago; their duty is only 
to preach this message. Furthermore, 
their group sees to it that they do “preach 
the truth.” Sheer social pressure has led 
many of the ministers to a secularized and 
institutionalized program. 


Several ministers are in a process of 
transition and in no little confusion. Two 
have abandoned the denominational pat- 
tern and have so identified themselves 
with the larger forces of the community 
that they no longer seek a formal church 
membership. One of these ‘proffers as 
his ideal the goal of “changing the heart 
of the neighborhood,” and because of this 
he discourages any attempt to create a 
group-conscious church membership. But 
an analysis of his public and private ut- 
terances shows little evidence of a critical 
reconstruction of his system of doctrines. 
The other minister sets as his goal the 
ideal of a decentralized program which 
will utilize other agencies in the com- 
munity and become a common meeting 
ground for all religions. This minister, 
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although having created much interest 
and having been recognized as a whole- 
some influence in the community, has as 
yet developed no very specific philosophy. 

One of the most significant social ser- 
vice programs in the entire study was 
finally abandoned largely because the cen- 
tral elements in the minister’s message, 
the criteria by which he judged him- 
self and his work, did not permit a re- 
ligious interpretation of his so-called sec- 
ular activities. His case is an example of 
how, in spite of early predisposition and 
training, the community compelled him to 
conduct activities at variance with his de- 
nominational traditions. In order to 
justify himself, he appealed to experience, 
to precedent, to the self-interest of the 
group, and so forth. He now is the most 
“liberal” minister of his denomination in 
the city, but during the last few years 
he has abandoned his early projects. He 
is in a paralyzing in-between status where 
he has abandoned his early absolutes, yet 
has not been able to develop a new mes- 
sage which has for him the same emo- 
tional values and the same compulsion 
that his early message had. 

This minister is a well-adjusted per- 
sonality and apparently is still committed 
to the work of the ministry. With other 
ministers, however, the conflict was re- 
flected in problems of personal integra- 
tion and adjustment. This was especially 
noticeable in one case where the minister 
was caught between the desire to preach a 
very. mystical and other worldly Gospel 
and the desire to continue as a real estate 
agent and a successful, well-groomed bus- 
iness man. 


2. Determinants of the Message. 


The form and expression the message 
takes involves a complex set of factors. 
The minister is not completely free to 
preach just any message he may choose. 
Among the factors which determine the 
content and form of his message, the in- 
struments by which it is propagated, and 
its correspondence to community condi- 
tions, are at least three of prime impor- 
tance: (a) the local community condi- 
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tions, (b) the history and status of the 
group and its concept of its function and 
(c) the personality and developmental 
history of the minister. 

(a) The community as a determinant 
of the message. However introverted a 
group may be and however emphatically 
it may disclaim any interest in or respon- 
sibility for community affairs, it cannot 
escape the pressure of conditions. Recent 
researches have established this fact. So- 
cial change, despite contributions from 
missionary societies and the earnest and 
industrious efforts of the minister, does 
modify the institutional structure of the 
church. Kincheloe’s studies of Chicago 
churches show “the behaviour sequence 
of dying churches”—churches facing 
death due to changes in structure and 
nature of the community.” 

Community conditions in some cases 
force certain adjustments for the preser- 
vation and protection of the group. When 
finances are reduced to a minimum, when 
membership is reduced by migration of 
members out of the community, when 
Sunday school and church attendance are 
decreasing, when offerings to missions are 
below the denominational quota, when the 
morale of membership is low and indif- 
ference is growing, when programs long 
cherished by the denomination appear to 
be in danger of extinction, something 
must be done. The ministers do not seek 
change; most of them meet with re- 
sistance the demands for alteration in 
their activities, their ideology, but when 
conditions are such that there is nothing 
to lose and perhaps something to gain by 
experimentation, they set out on new 
paths. 

In making these adjustments, the min- 
ister often gropes in an opportunistic 
manner, seeking some way of preserving 
the welfare of his group and of maintain- 
ing his program, particularly that part of 
it which he considers essential to the 
preaching of “a full Gospel.” By acci- 


12. See S. C. Kincheloe, ‘‘The Behavior Sequence of a 
Dying Church,” Religious Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 
4, P. 329 ff, April, 1929, and Ross Sanderson, The 
Strategy of City Church Planning (New York: The 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1932). 


dent perhaps he may discover some device 
that “gets crowds,” increases membership, 
or in some manner enables him to win 
support from wealthy people or the mis- 
sion board. He seldom has the notion of 
what the critical theologian might describe 
as reconstructing his theological pre- 
conceptions or improving his method of 
thinking. He is making a blind thrust 
into the world about him, seeking some 
new foundation. In doing this he fre- 
quently is compelled to rationalize, to give 
some reason to the orthodox members of 
his group, to his church or mission board, 
or to himself, and thus he may arrive at 
a new or modified view of an older doc- 
trinal position. 

But however much the minister may 
disclaim interest in community conditions, 
however denominationally minded he may 
be, he cannot escape the influences of the 
community. If it does not modify his es- 
essential theology and philosophy it does 
compel the invention of new instruments 
for the propagation of his message. The 
community is clearly a determinative fac- 
tor. 

(b) The history and status of the 
‘group offers another important clue to the 
explanation of the form, type, and ex- 
pression of the message. There is a com- 
pelling group pattern, a group predis- 
position to act in a certain manner. This 
pattern is especially operative among the 
older members, those who have memories 
of a past glory and definite concepts of 
the function of the group. Even when 
this pattern begins to weaken because of 
local group disintegration, it receives re- 
enforcement from the larger denomina- 
tional connections—mission boards, sem- 
inary education, official literature and pro- 
nouncements, and so forth. Thus a chain 
of influences operating to preserve these 
inherited patterns, to re-enforce group 
loyalties, and group ideology, irrespective 
of changing community conditions. The 
more efficient and authoritative the 
ecclesiastical organization, the more per- 
sistent the group pattern, and if the pat- 
tern be orthodox and self-centered, the 
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more difficult, even if the minister so 
desires, to consider community needs. 

This group pattern frequently has little 
in common in ideas, in doctrinal teaching, 
in concept of function, with current so- 
cial experience. An ultra-orthodox Bap- 
tist minister of a highly group conscious 
membership frankly admitted that he 
knew nothing about the community life 
and had no interest in it except as it di- 
rectly affected his own congregation. 

Here was a straightforward acknowl- 
edgement that his group had no respon- 
sibility for the immediate community. It 
is what might be spoken of as group in- 
troversion. Among the Lutherans a sim- 
ilar attitude prevails. The doctrinal po- 
sition assumed by them, and endorsed by 
the ministers, is based on a conviction that 
they are preaching a “full Gospel’ and 
that to associate with others whose gos- 
pel is partial would lower the dignity and 
validity of their own message. They dare 
not compromise. Both the ministers and 
laymen share this attitude. Methodist 
ministers showed much more interest in 
the immediate community. At least three 
were pastors of outstanding institutional 
churches. Although all, with one excep- 
tion, maintained a definite denominational 
program, even in the institutional churches 
maintaining Methodist names for the ac- 
tivities, they acknowledged a responsibil- 
ity to the community. One minister, al- 
though maintaining his denominational 
affiliations, opposed a formal church mem- 
bership as an obstacle to his goal of a 
community church. His freedom from 
his denomination was not at all complete 
even though he obliterated certain or- 
ganizational characteristics. 

A Mennonite minister, in light of ur- 
gent needs, developed an elaborate social 
service program in his church which 
from the viewpoint of co-operation with 
educational, social service and health 
agencies, was perhaps not surpassed in 
Chicago. Constant opposition from his 
group, among other things, caused him to 
abandon the project. He was a member 
of a denomination which did not believe 
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in social activities in connection with a 
religious program, and his participation in 
such activities demanded constant explan- 
ation and rationalization. 

The Episcopalian ministers continued 
to maintain what they described as church- 
ly services—liturgical, ritualistic, accord- 
ing to the accepted modes of Episcopalian 
worship—irrespective of the fact that 
few who attended, or might be persuaded 
to attend, would either understand or per- 
haps appreciate this form of worship. 

The three Congregational ministers 
whose programs have attracted attention 
as representing an ideal adaptation to a 
changing community were all operating 
under the city missionary society. This 
society is one of the most progressive and 
critical religious agencies in the city and 
its research is directed largely by special- 
ists at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

(c) The personality and development- 
al history of the minister is another deter- 
minative element in the content, form, 
and method of expressing the message. A 
minister may “change denominations” yet 
not modify his essential ideas or doctrinal 
positions. These patterns of thought and 
habits of action were fixed early in his 
life and have been accepted without crit- 
icism. 

The persistence of these earlier pat- 
terns may be explained by the fact that 
most of the ministers were reared in 
Protestant families where one or both 
parents were devoutly religious, active in 
church affairs, and strict in moral disci- 
pline. Traces of these early predisposi- 
tions can be found in the present thought 
and practice of the ministry. The fact 
that their earlier conceptions were formed 
in rural and small town environments, 
that they involve venerated group sym- 
bols and ideas which developed quite 
apart from the advancing stream of his- 
torical and biblical scholarship, makes ad- 
justment to scientific thought and urban 
conditions especially difficult. 

One of the ministers, the pastor of a 
liberal and independent church (as he 
proudly describes it), is affiliated with the 
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Presbyterian denomination, but, without 
an understanding of his early back- 
grounds, neither the Presbyterian group 
nor community conditions explain his pat- 
tern of thought. He is, in ideology, in 
conceptions of his task, almost completely 
a Methodist. He was born in a family 
that boasted of a long line of Methodist 
ministers ; he received his early ideas and 
emotional sets from the Methodist group. 
He had a dramatic “Call” to the ministry. 
He has retained from his early back- 
ground the evangelistic mood and temper 
with emphasis on emotional stress in con- 
version. 

(d) In the twenty-five cases, prac- 
tically all the variations in the essential 
message and program could largely be 
accounted for by differences in denomin- 
ational tradition and practice. The fact 
that an Episcopalian minister emphasizes 
a formal service of worship, with sermon 
subordinated to symbolic representations, 
is nothing new in Episcopalian experience. 
Nor is there indication of a new approach 
in the fact that he opposes mass move- 
ments, wholesale conversions, and is only 
nominally interested in the secular ac- 


tivities of the church, that he stresses the ~ 


educational process of bringing the child 
into the church in contrast to the method 
of evangelism. The fact that a Congre- 
gational minister boasts of “a liberal in- 
terpretation of Christianity” as contrasted 
to the more exclusive approach of a Lu- 
theran does not signifiy that the former 
has introduced anything new. These 
ministers not unlike their laymen are ex- 
pressing that which is customary, accepted 
group tradition. In fact there was evi- 
dence that in many instances they are 
more conservative than their laymen. 


3. The Correspondence of the Message 
to Community Conditions. 

In Zone I the churches are an integral 
part of a web of socio-economic relation- 
ships which, although centering in the 
Loop (the central business district), are 
aspects of a region which cuts across po- 
litical boundaries and includes, in addition 
to the incorporated city, parts of three 


states.” Social studies, not to mention re- 
ports of the daily press, reveal numerous 
conflicts“ between the “rural” and “ur- 
ban” interests and a very close interrela- 
tionship of all the economic enterprises 
within the Chicago region. Out of these 
new alignments, these new aggregations, 
arise ethical, social and religious problems 
on a scale unknown to rural and small 
town society. 

An accommodation to these new condi- 
tions would require a conception of the 
parish in terms not of artificial neighbor- 
hood or political lines but in terms of a 
region.” This would require a new set 
of concepts for the expression of these 
new relationships, social inventiveness, an 
objective and scientific use of available 
social data. A minister thus conceiving 
his task might be what Prof. Charles E. 
Merriam” has described as a broker of 
ideas ; a man standing between the expert 
(the scientific investigator) and the or- 
dinary citizen. 

But such a conception and approach is 
not found among the Loop ministers. 
They have had inadequate social training. 
Their ideology is chiefly from another so- 
cial background, their approach is mainly 
in the terms of individual salvation. Their 
principal adaptations have been the utili- 
zation of new devices for the extension of 
a traditional message. This report does 
not attempt to state what adaptations 
should be made; it does show the factors 
that would need to be considered. 


In Zones II and III, as has been 
noted,” the chief problems are those re- 


13. See Edward A. Duddy, Agriculture in the Chi- 
—- Region (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


14. The “milk wars’? are examples of the intensity 
and mood of these conflicts. There has been, during the 
last few years, almost constant controversy between 
the dairymen and the distributors of dairy products. 
There are other forms of conflict between the “‘down 
state” and the city proper. Questions of taxation, of 
political control, of trade balances and counter-balances, 
are constantly to the fore. Tangled ethical and moral 

roblems, and issues of great consequence for all who 

elieve in religion as a controlling factor in the affairs 
of men, are involved. é . 

15. See Robert E. Park, The City (Chicago Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1925); especially chapters 


pi ® ‘ 
16. Unpublished lecture delivered at the University 
of Chicago, 1933. ‘ : f 
17. See Robert E. Park, The City (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1925); especially chapters II, III, 
and Report on Causes of Crime, Vol. II. (Washington 
D. C.: Government Printing Office) Chapter ITI. 
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sulting from the conditions of rapid social 
change, of social deterioration causing 
weakened community pride and morale, 
weakness in group solidarity and institu- 
tions for social control. These are com- 
munities where population shifts have 
been frequent—a succession of races pass- 
ing through them—; where infant mor- 
tality, dependency and delinquency rates 
are among the highest in the city; where 
sanitation, health conditions, and bad 
housing are often condemned by public 
authorities as a menace to the city; where 
there are constant clashes among cultures 
where poverty, unemployment, restriction 
in social and recreational activities are 
obvious. Thus, generally speaking, the 
problems and needs are those of slum 
riddance, of community organization on 
broad, democratic lines to insure care, 
protection, and guidance to all children, 
of the eradication of poverty and unem- 
ployment, of the development of morale 
and a satisfying philosophy of life, and of 
legislation to insure and guarantee these 
social necessities. These, however, are 
also problems and needs of the entire city 
and state. Jane Addams and other social 
workers have demonstrated the constant 
necessity in plans for social reform of 
utilizing all social and political resources. 


Accommodation of the minister’s mes- 
sage, or a close correspondence to such 
community conditions as just described, 
would require wide social knowledge, 
social imagination, and inventiveness, a 
revised set of concepts, analogies, illus- 
trations, an objective, experimental ap- 
proach to the local task. 

The correspondence between the mes- 
sage of the ministers and the community 
conditions in Zones I, II and III is slight. 
Not more than three or four ministers, on 
a very liberal count, could be said to be 
approaching a marked degree of accom- 
modation to community conditions. 


III. PracticaL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
Stupy 


The main purpose of this investigation 
was to throw light on the degree of cor- 
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respondence between the minister’s mes- 
sage and community conditions, and not 
to pass judgments on practical programs 
or to defend any particular form of mes- 
sage. It is perhaps appropriate, however, 
to point out a few of the more practical 
implications of the study and to indicate 
their bearing upon theological education 
and ecclesiastical organization. There 
are at least seven main implications. 

First, the ministry, along with other 
ancient and honorable professions, is con- 
fronted with the task of rethinking its 
functions, of bringing its conceptions and 
practices in line with the findings of 
science and the requirements of the mod- 
ern machine age. Technological inven- 
tions, rapid social change, the develop- 
ment of modern city life, have had far- 
reaching effects upon all social institu- 
tions. Whatever the philosopher or his- 
torian of religion may say about religion 
being the “mother of the arts” and the 
church the great educator of men, cir- 
cumstances have changed, and whole areas 
of life once completely under the domin- 
ation of the clergy are now “secularized,” 
and literally hundreds of institutions have 
arisen to do the work once exclusively 
done by the church. The simple and well 
ordered systems of thought have been 
shattered. The acids of modernity have 
not only broken up these small and fixed 
systems but have undermined the con- 
fidence of many in the authority of the 
minister. If, therefore, the ministry is to 
maintain its position and dignity among 
the great professions it must reformulate 
and restate its goals in terms consistent 
with the needs and conditions of modern 
society.” 

Second, any attempt at modification of 
the minister’s message, or any objective 
evaluation would require consideration of 
the fact that the minister is a member of 
a group and an integral part of a complex 
social process. The success, therefore, of 
any new objective would depend not 
merely upon change in the attitudes of 

18. See Recent Social Changes, Vol. 11. (New York: 


McGraw Hill, 1933); especially Chapter XX “Changes 
in Religious ‘Organizations. = 
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the minister but also upon modification 
of the attitudes of the local church group, 
of the denominational authorities of com- 
mittees or officials who select ministers, 
of the seminary personnel, of the public 
which supports the enterprise, and, to 
some extent, of the conception of the pro- 
fession as a whole. 

The ministers who have held most ten- 
aciously to out-grown conceptions and 
methods have invariably been pastors of 
groups holding similar views, have been 
integrally related to a denominational pro- 
gram supporting such views, have at- 
tended seminaries where the pattern was 
further re-enforced and have read only 
such literature as tended to reinforce their 
prejudices. They have been part of a 
self-perpetuating tradition which had 
been established and maintained by a 
chain of events and influences. The most 
open minded and experimental in their 
approach, on the contrary, have been those 
who have received encouragement from 
their local groups, from denominational 
officials giving financial aid and counsel, 
and who have received an experimental 
and scientific training either in the semi- 
nary or through their reading and social 
relationships. 

In any case, the attitudes of the min- 
isters are related to a complex and more 
than local chain of events in influences. 
Without a concerted attack on the prob- 
lem an experimental seminary curricu- 
lum might do little more than train men 
out of their groups, make it impossible 
for them to be accepted by local congre- 
gations. Until the denominational author- 
ities, the local and state conference 
leaders, the pulpit supply committees and 
recruiting agencies, the local church 
groups, the seminaries, the general pub- 
lic, and, to a great extent, the inter-de- 
nominational ecclesiastical agencies, unite 
in approach to the problem, progress 
either in upholding or criticising an in- 
herited tradition will be sporadic, acci- 
dental, and at the best not very certain. 

Third, there is an urgent need for fur- 
ther experimentation as a means of select- 


ing ministers and determining programs. 
There is altogether too much uniformity 
in approach. It is highly questionable 
whether preaching in the sense of formal 
messages at stated hours on Sunday is 
essential to a “church,” especially a church 
in a rapidly changing community. 1x cur- 
rent practice the preaching and the formal 
worship service are still the core of the 
program even in communities where ex- 
tensive recreational and social service 
programs fill a greater need. This has 
caused a certain personality type to come 
to the front in the ministry—the man who 
can “preach.” Pulpit committees fre- 
quently employ such ministers on the 
basis of a trial sermon even though 
preaching is to be only an incidental ac- 
tivity. 

In conducting experiments with his pro- 
gram it should not be necessary for the 
minister to “pad his reports” or to be hu- 
militated at “failure.” Failure might be, 
under certain circumstances, more fruit- 
ful than institutional success. Other de- 
nominationals might well follow the lead 
of the Chicago Congregational Union and 


underwrite such experiments with the 


avowed intention of having them fail 
should they prove to be inaedquate or un- 
wise adjustments to these changing com- 
munities. “Common Grounds,” an ex- 
periment the Congregational society now 
has under way in the steel mills area of 
south Chicago, is unique both from the 
viewpoint of leadership and of ecclesi- 
atical organization. With the exception 
of a small office in the Infants Welfare 
Station there is no church building or 
elaborate physical equipment. “Common 
Grounds” seeks to discover and utilize 
the common elements in all religious, civic 
and educational groups in the area. 

The real qualities in the director which 
recommended him to the Chicago Congre- 
gational Union as qualified to conduct this 
experiment with a decentralized church 
were, as far as could be determined, not 
the customary skills of preaching and 
planning routine church activities. He 
was willing to experiment, he had an ex- 
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cellent seminary education, including 
thorough training in the social sciences 
and experimental fieid work, he had an 
excellent background of experiences with 
church and social service organizations, 
schools and various civic agencies; he 
loved people and had a sense of mission 
to the unfortunate. He was not bound 
by any sectarian formulae or by narrow 
denominational loyalty. His interest en- 
compassed not only Protestants but other 
religious groups as well. He gave evi- 
dence of being a “community engineer,” 
an organizer on a very high educational 
and social service plane. 

Perhaps the problem of obtaining lead- 
ership adequate to changing urban con- 
ditions can best be met by experimenta- 
tion with many types of personality and 
with the co-operation of denominational 
officials, seminary faculties, and other 
interested groups, under the guidance of 
scientifically minded people, adequate 
records being kept and careful anaylsis 
of programs made. This approach is per- 
haps more promising than present at- 
tempts to create pencil and paper person- 
ality tests as a means of determining 
whether a minister has promise of lead- 
ership. 

A study of the social situation and ex- 
perimentation with new types of programs 
will obviously lead to the need for new 
skills. But the revision of older tech- 
niques or the acquiring of new skills will 
presuppose a modification of the tradi- 
tional activity pattern with its conven- 
tional stress on preaching, pastoral calls, 
and technical business administration. 
Skills, as the term is used here, implies 
something more fundamental than the 
mere addition of new devices or what, in 
popular parlance, is often referred to as 
“stunts to get crowds.” 

The art of public speaking may still re- 
main an important part of the minister’s 
equipment, but preaching will become ef- 
fective to the extent that the minister has 
the imagination, training, artistic appre- 
ciation which will enable him to utilize 
current experience and to interpret it in 
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terms of reasonable and valid individual 
and group objectives. The ministers in- 
cluded in this study showed very meager 
ability of this sort. 

There is apparently a need for new 
skills in the art of influencing public 
opinion, in mass propaganda for educa- 
tional and social causes, in the dramatiza- 
tion of desirable ethical and civic goals, 
in the technique of effective organization 
for social enlightenment and reform. 

“Pastoral work” is accepted by most 
of the ministers as one of the most real- 
istic and important aspects of their work. 
Work with individuals is an art which re- 
quires, in the words of Dean Edith Ab- 
bott,” both pleasing bed-side manners 
and expert knowledge. Qualification on 
the former may be distinctly a disadvan- 
tage without the latter. The newer and 
more scientific pastoral work will be a co- 
operative one in which the expert—the 
physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, social 
case worker, etc.—will be utilized to the 
fullest extent, both in diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Such work would be much more 
fundamental than what is commonly 
known as “pastoral work” ; something far 
less external and formal than “church 
clinics” or other faddish practices known 
as “counseling.” 

Fourth, important determinants in a 
successful ministry are certain attitudes 
and skills of the individual minister. 

Objectivity, social imagination, and an 
experimental attitude are particularly de- 
sirable, almost imperative, for the min- 
ister who serves a church in a rapidly 
changing urban community. To the extent 
that theology is significant, the minister 
himself must be a creative theologian, a 
person capable of grasping the signifi- 
cance of new ideas and seeing the impli- 
cations of his own daily experience for an 
enriched conception of life. It is difficult 
to understand how a mere manipulator 
of stereotypes could maintain a place of 
leadership other than as a sort of private 
chaplain for a particular sect. 


19. Edith Abbott, Social Welfare and Professional 
awe (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
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The attitude of objectivity is of es- 
pecial importance and is not incompatible 
with consecration to a cause. Instead of 
carrying fixed patterns of procedure into 
the community and buttressing them with 
endowments or special gifts from the 
wealthy, the minister should approach the 
community with curiosity, with an open 
mind, with a desire to work with people 
and not for them, with the purpose of 
evolving such institutional arrangements 
as are in keeping with the crises, conflicts, 
trends, and particular needs of the com- 
munity. This need not at all be an ab- 
stract, purely scientific curiosity, a fact- 
finding quest divorced from treatment. 
The minister need not be a _ research 
specialist in order to grasp the meaning 
of research for his program. Yet intelli- 
gent devotion to a cause and wise treat- 
ment demands critical understanding and 
knowledge of a community’s life, such an 
understanding and knowledge as can be 
obtained only through frank facing of the 
facts, careful examination and analysis, 
and painstaking record keeping. 

Further research and experimentation 
will be necessary to determine the atti- 
tudes and skills necessary for a successful 
ministry. If the present concept of func- 
tion were changed, especially if there 
were a shift from the extreme emphasis 
on preaching, a new kind of minister 
would be needed for which present cri- 
teria would be next to valueless. Owing 
to the many conceptions of function of 
the ministry, and to the divergence in 
standards of measuring success, it is dif- 
ficult to establish any set of personality 
traits or skills as the sine qua non of suc- 
cessful leadership. There are among the 
successful ministers included in this 
study, if rated by conventional criteria 
of success, (ministerial popularity and 
prestige, wealth and size of congrega- 
tion, budget, etc.) men with seminary 
training and others with only high school 
training, fundamentalists and modern- 
ists in theology, men far below and others 
far above average in stature. Apparently 
there is no high correlation between 
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scholastic grades and success in the min- 
istry. One of the highest paid and most 
popular ministers in the study was one 
of the very low ranking students in his 
seminary. 

But whatever the particular personality 
type, a genuine consecration to the cause, 
a well developed conviction of a high and 
significant mission, a steady confidence in 
the outcome of his efforts, and an intelli- 
gent and satisfying life-organization and 
adjustment are essential. One of the 
most general and perhaps important skills 
noted in this study was the ability of 
the ministers to establish rapport, or what 
the case worker describes as effective 
client-worker relationships. 

Fifth, there is need for a fundamental 
change in training for the ministry. Most 
of the ministers, even the most orthodox, 
indicated the necessity of adding to the 
seminary curriculum courses in what they 
variously described as Christian sociology, 
social case work, applied psychology or 
psychiatry. Both ministerial opinion and 
the objective analysis of their present 
work showed the need for thorough train- 


. ing in the social sciences. But such train- 


ing implies a much more fundamental 
change in the structure of the curriculum 
than the mere addition of a few courses 
in “Christian sociology,” social case work 
or abnormal psychology. It would be the 
kind of orientation which would enable 
the student to approach both his theoretic- 
al and field work equipped with the meth- 
odology and a basic understanding of the 
social sciences. Acquaintance with the 
nature and problems of urban life and 
the effect of urban life upon interests, at- 
titudes, regrouping, personality would 
be especially pertinent. 

A corollary of the above change in cur- 
riculum, in so far as it concerns the train- 
ing of men for the pastorate, would be a 
change from the highly specialized and 
departmentalized organization of semi- 
nary activities and courses. More atten- 
tion would be given to the individual stu- 
dent and his peculiar talents and needs. 

The unanimous testimony of the min- 
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isters and the observation of their work 
indicated the need for more careful “clin- 
ical” training in connection with the edu- 
cation program. The failure to “give 
practical work” was one of the most vig- 
orous and unqualified criticisms ministers 
made of their seminaries. It is true, of 
course, that some of these criticisms im- 
plied little more than a petulant desire for 
easy devices and short-cuts, but the more 
intelligent indicated something more 
thoroughgoing, something analagous to a 
medical interneship. A serious consid- 
eration of this deeply felt need for clinical 
experience would perhaps require a com- 
plete revamping of the theory of “field 
work.” The artificial line between “theo- 
retical subjects” and “field work” would 
be eliminated. Instead of a few ineffec- 
tive courses in homiletics and church or- 
ganization, part or full time to such clin- 
ical projects would be given by the best 
scholars and most creative thinkers, men 
thoroughly objective and educational in 
outlook. Constructive theology and edu- 
cational theory would balance the tend- 
ency to over-emphasis on mere techniques 
without theoretical foundations. 

The proposed modifications would also 
necessitate a close correlation of the sem- 
inary training program with the whole 
field of ecclesiastical administration and 
practice. It would need to take into con- 
sideration denominational programs, com- 
mittees on ministerial standards, policies 
of recruiting for and placement in the 
pastorate, and the interests and needs of 
the local church. The Chicago Congze- 
gational experiment with such a plan is an 
important gesture in this direction. The 
experiment is only in its infancy and 
could not be said to have attained either 
a philosophy or an adequate organization. 
The plan, however, is clear enough in the 
minds of the more far-seeing leaders and 
has enough significant attainments to its 
credit to predict that it may demonstrate 
a new and very effective philosophy and 
method of ecclesiastical organization. It 
seeks to coordinate in a comprehensive, 
significant, educational scheme the state 
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missionary society, the city missionary 
and benevolent societies, the Chicago 
Theological Seminary and its experiment- 
al field work and department of research 
and survey, organizations for laymen, the 
local church program and experiments, 
and special conferences and programs de- 
signed for the continuous education of 
the minister on the field. 

The effects of the plan are already to 
be noted in the work of the Congrega- 
tional ministers of the Chicago region. 
The three outstanding experiments in- 
cluded in this study were conducted under 
this plan. According to this scheme the 
ministers on the field, the professors in 
the seminaries, interested and intelligent 
laymen from the churches, denomina- 
tional committees and officials, are in al- 
most constant relationship and frequently 
together in conferences for city-wide or 
state planning. The most notabie of such 
events, and a precursor of what may 
eventually be developed on a thorough- 
going educational basis, are the annual 
conferences at Tower Hill” where lay- 
men, ministers, professors from the sem- 
inaries, city and state denominational of- 
ficials all share in a democratic discussion 
of common problems and effective ways 
of meeting them. 

An important by-product of the co- 
operative approach, and the philosophy 
implied, would be a much needed tech- 
nique and program for the continued in- 
tellectual growth of the ministers on the 
field. The ministers, busy as they are, 
feel a definite need for intellectual fel- 
lowship with men who see larger trends 
and the deeper theoretical implications of 
the minister’s work. The resentment al- 
most unanimously expressed by the min- 
isters of this study against “impractical 
professors” and “theorists” is perhaps 
largely due to the lack of a plan which 
would enable the ministers at work and 
the scholar to meet on a basis of mutual 
respect. Until some such intelligent bas- 


20. See annual reports on Tower Hill Conferences 
on file at the Chicago Congregational Union, 19 
LaSalle St., Chicago, especially data on 1930, 1931 
and 1933 conferences. 
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is of co-operation is attained much of the 
value of social research and survey, not 
to mention forms of historical and bibli- 
cal criticism, will be lost for the minister 
on the field, and the rich experience of 
the minister with his people will be lost to 
those who should share it. “Adult edu- 
cation” at the present time consists main- 
ly in correspondence “courses” or “lec- 
tures” given to the ministers by profes- 
sors or the research experts. Many of 
the ministers who had completed semi- 
nary and university training do not “take 
the lectures” or the “courses,” and those 
who do frequently have very little skill in 
relating them to their field experience. 

Sixth, the minister should conceive his 
task as integrally related to other con- 
structive community enterprises. Instead 
of assuming the attitude of a “holy man” 
he would assume the role of a joint heir 
in a vast community project. This 
would not mean vague reforming of the 
community or the neglect of specific lo- 
cal groups; it would mean a perception 
of his task in its larger secular and social 
setting. Thus the minister might, if he 
were thoroughly trained and wise in lead- 
ership, play a unique role in the commu- 
nity but it would be by virtue of his con- 
tribution to an on-going process and not 
because of any super-wisdom about the 
other world. He would become the mor- 
ale builder, the integrator, the stimulator, 
the exponent of the long view and the 
eternal triumph of the principles of love, 
faith, justice, and beauty. By this new 
vital approach he would eradicate the arti- 
ficial line often drawn between sacred and 
secular and would make it possible to take 
his place, with pride in his function, 
among enlightened and socially sensitive 
teachers, social workers, physicians, law- 
yers, and others. 

A corollary of the above would be a 
new conception of what constitutes a par- 
ish. Artificial parish lines, or polite de- 
nominational agreements in the location 
of new churches, miss the deeper factors 
involved. Much of the present-day dis- 
cussion about too many churches, church 
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competition, and the failure of ministers 
to “cooperate” is, in the light of a soci- 
viogical and educational conception of the 
parish, irrelevant. The failure to take 
into consideration the more or less natural 
interests and groupings of people, the sig- 
nificant tendencies in the social and eco- 
nomic structure of which the mechani- 
cally outlined parish is a part, contributes 
to perpetuating an overlapping and com- 
petitive system. Perhaps the acceptance 
of such concepts, and the organizational 
implications, such as natural areas, sec- 
tors, trade areas, interest groups, regions 
would be useful in constructing a more 
adequate theory of what constitutes “a 
parish.” The important factor would be 
the enlarged conception of the relation of 
the parish to the community conditions 
and the reach of its influence far beyond 
the confines of a local neighborhood. 
Seventh, there is need for new criteria 
of success. As implied before, this is 
closely related to a re-definition of objec- 
tives and function. But the present indi- 
vidualistic conception of success, stress- 
ing numbers, attendance, size of salary, 
prestige and popularity, follows rather 
generally the philosophy of big business. 
An expert accountant or a publicity agent, 
rather than an educator might, in the ab- 
sence of educational criteria preferably 
be consulted in measuring the success of 
a church program. The successful min- 
ister is one who can raise or increase his 
budget and can keep himself favorably 
before the community and larger public. 
Missionary officials frequently remarked 
that certain churches in foreign neighbor- 
hoods had been receiving financial aid for 
twenty years or more and had made no 
“progress.” To the extent that the min- 
ister has devoted most of his energy and 
time to the traditional activities (preach- 
ing, pastoral calling, conducting the Sun- 
day school, etc.) the criticism is perhaps 
justifiable. If, however, the conception 
of the minister’s function were changed 
and the approach made on an experimen- 
tal basis, a new set of criteria of success 
would be needed. If these criteria were 
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accepted—criteria exalting knowledge of, 
and insight into, the social process, so- 
cial imagination and inventiveness, skills 
in affecting public opinion and civic wel- 
fare, ability to establish vital and signifi- 
cant personal relationships with people, 
ability to create community morale and 
interpret the religious significance of com- 
munity and city wide events—a minister 
might be completely justified in making 
“no growth in twenty years.” 

The foregoing statement of implica- 
tions was not intended to suggest that 
those who believe in the future of the 
Protestant church and its ministry need 
start de novo, or that the ministry is nec- 
essarily a dying profession. There was 
no intention, either implicitly or explicit- 
ly, of making a plea for what is popularly 
known as the “social Gospel” or any par- 
ticular theology. The proposal for a close 
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interrelationship between the message and 
current social experience does not imply 
the loss of the identity of the minister as 
a unique leader, or that he become a com- 
munity chore boy or a social worker. The 
proposals ought to be significant to per- 
sons holding any theological point of view 
or social theory. The materials are at 
hand, and the potential needs present, to 
make the minister, if he chooses, a most 
valuable community leader. The propos- 
al, therefore, is for an experimental min- 
istry that rests securely on a foundation 
of the most reliable knowledge of a given 
time. An assumption of such leadership 
doubtless would require a greater degree 
of divorcement from the status quo, less 
reliance on techniques and buildings, and 
more emphasis on insight, social intelli- 
gence and inventiveness, and an objective 
attitude than now prevails. 














A STUDY IN FEELING OF CONFORMITY IN RELIGION 
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HE modern movement to measure 

certain aspects of personality and ex- 
perience has developed as one of its 
phases the concept of social distance.* 
This is thought of as a feeling on the 
part of the individual of nearness to or 
distance from another individual or 
group. It is to be distinguished from 
mere atypicality of opinion in that the 
latter is measured simply by the difference 
of one subject’s opinion from the “typ- 
ical” opinion of his group,’ while the for- 
mer is measured by expressed feeling of 
nearness or its opposite. 

The present study undertakes to apply 
the concept of social distance to the in- 
vestigation of religious groupings by in- 
quiring into: 

(1) The extent to which adults in the 
region under study feel themselves at one 
or at variance with the majority of peo- 
ple on matters of belief and opinion in 
religion; and 

1. See for example Robert E. Park, “The Concept 
of Social Distance,” The Journal of Applied Sociolo, 1 
8:345-354 (1924); Emory S. Bogardus, ‘Social 
tance Test,” Riad Journal of “as Dace 5 9: 216. 
226 (1925); W G. Binniwies, “A M Studying 
Rural Social Distance,” The Journal of Applied So- 
ciology, 10:239-242 (1926). 

. See for example F. H. Allport, and D. Hart- 
man, “The Measurement and Motivation of yo 


Opinion,” American Political Science Review, 19:735- 
760 (1925). 


(2) The bearing of such factors as 
age, sex, size of community of residence, 
occupational level, and degree of school 
education upon the feeling of oneness or 
variance. 

It differs from studies of conservatism- 
radicalism® in that it does not measure 
the position of subjects on a theological 
position, and from a recently published 
study by Donnelly in that it does not deal 
with attitudes on one selected item of 
theological creed.* It more nearly resem- 
bles G. B. Watson’s investigation of fair- 
mindedness in that its object is a general 
attitude rather than a specific posi- 
tion.” 

The population under study lives in a 
region in Southwest Missouri, approxi- 
mately twenty miles north and south and 
thirty miles east and west, which calls 


3. See for example Adelaide Teague Case, Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Education (New_York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1924); Thomas H. Howells, “A 
Comparative of Those Who Accept as Against Those 
Who Reject Religious Authority,” stag of Iowa 
Studies in Character, volume II, number 2; Robert 
Daniel Sinclair, “A Comparative Study of Those Who 
Report the Experience of the ane Presence and 
Those Who Do Not,” University of Iowa Studies in 
Character, volume II, number 3 

4. H. I, Donnelly, Measuring Certain Aspects of 
rae in God (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 


. G. B. Watson, “The Measurement of Fairmind- 
edness,” Teachers College Contributions to Education, 





number 176, 1925, 
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itself the (Northwest) Gateway to the 
Ozarks. It centers around the cities of 
Carthage and Joplin. Taken as a whole 
the region depends for economic existence 
upon a variety of resources—several types 
of agriculture, commerce, manufacturing, 
the extraction of coal and lead and zinc, 
and in recent years catering to vacation 
tourists. All except a negligible fraction 
are native white. One person in five lives 
in the open country; the other four live 
in settlements of varying size, with popu- 
lations ranging from a few score to 
35,000. Thus, while the population is 
racially homogeneous, it is economically 
heterogeneous and the range of occupa- 
tions is wide. 

A survey of the churches showed 144 
organized congregations representing 30 
denominations, and 7 small congregations 
not claiming affiliation with any overhead 
body. Baptists, Disciples, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians predominated. Consul- 
tation of the records indicated that these 
four have on their rolls about seven times 
as many as all the rest put together. But 
the total number on the rolls of the 151 
congregations equals only about one-fifth 
of the total population of about 75,000. 

In an attempt to secure a representa- 
tive sampling of adults at the workaday 
stage of development, care was taken to 
keep such factors as sex, occupation, size 
and type of community of residence, and 
educational attainment well scattered. 
The age limits were arbitrarily set at 17 
and 55. The actual mean age of the sub- 
jects was 30.05. Table I shows the dis- 
tribution of subjects by type of commu- 
nity of residence; table II, by population 
of community of residence; table III, by 
degree of school education. Since the 
variety of occupations is larger in the 
city than in the country, care was taken 
to secure a relatively higher percentage 
of subjects from the cities than from the 
sparsely settled districts. More than one 
hundred occupations were named, rang- 


6. Population data were taken from Fifteenth Cen. 
sus of the United States: 1930. Missouri: Mtg, od and 
Distribution of Pi d by first-hand 
survey of the unincorporated “suburban residence dis- 
tricts. 
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ing from common labor at one extreme to 
professional service at the other. Since 
lack of uniformity in keeping church rec- 
ords made it impracticable to try to keep 
proportions of subjects near to propor- 
tions in the church population, approxi- 
mately 3 in 5 subjects were drawn from 
the four larger denominations, and the 
remainder from other organized churches 
or from the group not affiliated with any 
church. Of the 187 subjects 90 were 
women and 97 men. By keeping a num- 
ber of factors well scattered an effort 
was made to secure a representative sam- 
pling of adults within the arbitrary age 
limits. 
TABLE YT 


DIstRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS BY TYPE OF 
ComMUNITY oF RESIDENCE 


Type of Subjects Pop. of Region 
Community Number % Number % 
Open country ........... 22 118 14312 192 
Rural trade center... 9 48 3657 49 

Abandoned mining 
Cee ee 21 112 3799« #51 

Unincorporated resi- 
dence section -...... o 2.1 2700 «= 3.6 

Business and indus- 
trial center ............ 131 70.1 50066 67.2 
187 100.0 74534 100.0 

TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS BY POPULATION OF 

CoMMUNITY OF RESIDENCE 

Population of Subjects Pop. of Region 
Community Number % Number 


‘o 
Open county ............ 22 118 14312 192 
Under 1000 —.............. 25 134 4707 63 
OE fetnsseiioctiias 19 10.1 12325 166 
Over 9000 _................ 121 64.7 43190 57.9 
187 100.0 74534 100.0 

TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS BY DEGREE OF 
ScHoot EpucaTion 





Subjects 
Educational level % 
Less than high school........................ 49 262 
High school (one to four years)... 88 47.1 
More than high school 26.7 
187 100.0 


The instrument for measuring the at- 
titude, as revised after a series of pre- 
liminary trials, took the form of a ballot 
by which the subject might record his 
opinion on various points of religious be- 
lief. Statements of abstract creed and of 


7. For source of figures for total population see 
footnote 6. 
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the practical bearings of religion were 
drawn from many sects and parties of 
Christendom and from a few non-Chris- 
tian sources. Beliefs about God, Jesus, 
the Bible, organized churches, and reli- 
gious conduct were stated in sentences 
which preliminary experimentation had 
shown to be comprehensible and clear to 
adult subjects. The arrangement was not 
in topical but in chance order, so as to 
avoid tacit invitation to the subjects to 
rationalize or systematize their beliefs. 
At the head of the ballot subjects were 


reassured : 

This is a ballot on matters of belief and 
opinion in religion. The purpose is not to see 
whether you think correctly or incorrectly, but 
to find out how people in general believe. 

You are not to put your name or any identi- 
fying mark anywhere on the ballot. You may 
therefore feel free to express what YOU think. 
The results of the ballots will be held strictly 
in confidence and used only for purposes of 
— research. No “voter’s” name will be 
used. 

Each item on the ballot admitted of a 


five-choice response, thus: 

Tt ?fF _ God is revealed in Nature 
(the universe). 

Tt ?fF Most church members are 
hypocrites. 

Subjects were asked to indicate their 
beliefs by circling “T” for certainty of 
the truth of the statement or “F” for 
certainty of its falsity; “t” or “f” where 
they were not sure of their opinions; and 
“?” where they had no opinion either 
way. Going through the ballots a second 
time, subjects were to indicate by red 
circles their idea of the beliefs of “the 
majority of people.” How he conceived 
the “majority” was left to each subject 
to decide. 

The significant feature of the marking 
was that each subject plainly recorded 
his feeling of variance from or conform- 
ity to the opinion of the majority. If he 
put the red circle over the black, he re- 
corded a feeling of conformity on that 
item; if over a different symbol, a feeling 
of variance from the majority. The 
number of times a subject placed the red 
circle over the black and thus registered 
his feeling of conformity was taken as a 
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measure of his “majoritism’” or “minor- 
itism.” 

Ballots were taken, not in public meet- 
ings and crowds, but in homes or places 
of work or other surroundings familiar 
to the subjects, since preliminary experi- 
mentation has shown that when in the 
presence of relatives or friends adult sub- 
jects were less likely to raise questions 
with the experimenter and more likely to 
work in complete silence to the end After 
a subject had marked his ballot he was 
invited to participate in three “games” 
hereinafter discussed as tests of suggesti- 
bility. 

As stated above, the opinions of the 
subjects themselves were not regarded as 
having any direct bearing on the problem 
of this investigation ;* it was the number 
of expressed feelings of agreement or 
disagreement that furnished the basis of 
scoring. 

Ballot scores ranged from O to 50 
agreements with the majority. Due pos- 
sibly to the influence of a fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy which tended to 
heighten the sense of conformity or non- 
conformity among many groups of the 
population, there was a piling up of 
scores at the extremes. Otherwise the 
distribution roughly resembled the form 
of the normal curve with a slight skew 
toward the “minorite” (feeling of vari- 
ance from the majority) end of the scale. 

Correlation of chance halves, scores on 
the odd-numbered items against scores on 
the even-numbered items, gave a relia- 
bility for half the ballot of 92. By 
Spearman’s formula .96 was obtained as 
the reliability for the ballot as a whole. 
Scores on an equal number of ballots 
taken since the original study was com- 
pleted yielded a similar score range and 
reliability, but less piling up at the ex- 
tremes. 

For the purpose of discovering whether 
there was any relationship between feel- 
ing of conformity or non-conformity and 


8. Reports of the subjects’ own opinions have ap- 
peared under the titles, ““A Sampling of Ozark Creeds,’”’ 
Mountain Life and Work, volume VII, number IV 
(January, 1932), pages 20-23; “They Believe—,” Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate, 80:891 (September 15, 1932). 
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certain other factors, differences were 
found and correlations calculated as given 
in Tables IV and V. From Table IV it 
would appear that the chances were slight 
that the obtained differences represented 
the true differences. But subjects regis- 
tering the two extreme scores and clus- 
tering near the mean of the whole distri- 
bution were almost equally divided as to 
sex and size of community of residence. 
It is therefore unlikely that sex and size 
of community of residence materially 
affected the feeling of conformity. 


TABLE IV 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN BaLtotr Scores 
BY SEX AND BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY OF 
RESIDENCE 





Men versus women 86 + .947 
Community under 9000 versus over 
9000 10+ 13.4 





From the first item in Table V it is 
also apparent that there is no significant 
relationship between age and the feeling 
of conformity on matters of religious 
opinion. 

For the purpose of measuring “sug- 
gestibility” three tests were chosen, and 
modified in the light of results of some 
preliminary experimentation. They were 
administered as games in which subjects 
might show their skill. The line-length 
judgment and weight-lifting tests were 
adapted from Binet’ and the picture- 
memory test from a picture and accom- 
panying questions which had appeared in 
the American Magazine, October, 1924. 
In the first, the suggestion was made to 
the subject by oral questions from the 
experimenter; in the second, by kines- 
thetic sensations from a series of increas- 
ingly heavier weights; in the third, by 
typed questions designed to lead the sub- 
ject to “remember” things not actually 
in the picture of the accident. From the 
figures given in Table V it is evident that 
whatever variety of “suggestibility” is 
measured by the first two tests is not 
correlated with the feeling of conformity 


9. See Guy Montrose Whipple, Manual of Mental 
and Physical Tests. In two parts, Part II: Complex 
Processes. (Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 
1921). Tests 41 and 43. Results from the weight- 
lifting test are reported in The American Journal of 
Psychology, 44:807-808 (October, 1932). 
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measured by the ballot. It is also evi- 
dent that since the ratio between ballot 
scores and picture-memory test scores is 
low and only 3 times its probable error, 
this correlation can not be regarded as 
very significant. 

Subjects drawn from the four church 
bodies numerically strongest in the re- 
gion—Disciples, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, and Southern Baptists—returned 
ballot scores at both extremes as well as 
in the middle ranges of the distribution. 
The mean scores of subjects from all 
four bodies were close to the mean of the 
distribution. Paradoxically, subjects from 
a smaller body which strongly stresses its 
differences from the less orthodox de- 
nominations all returned scores close to 
the “majorite” end of the scale. The 
feeling of conformity, therefore, does not 
seem to be associated with membership 
in any denomination represented in the 
region. 

It is degree of school education and 
occupational level that show highest cor- 
relation with ballot scores. A feeling of 
conformity to the majority on every item 
was registered by 7 of the 49 subjects 
who had had less than high school ad- 
vantages. On the other hand, although 
more than one-fourth of the subjects had 
had at least a little schooling beyond high 
school, none of them expressed a feeling 
of conformity on all items; none of them 
registered a feeling of non-conformity on 
fewer than 11 of the 50 items. Further- 
more, since the correlation ratio of edu- 
cational level with ballot scores is nearly 
13 times its probable error, the correlation 
though comparatively low may be re- 
garded as significant. 

The highest occupational grouping in- 
cluded no subject who registered a feel- 
ing of conformity on every item. In fact, 
only one in this grouping registered a 
feeling of non-conformity on fewer than 
9 of the 50 items. On the other side, the 
lowest occupational grouping furnished 
3 times its proportionate number of “ma- 
jorites.” Typical occupations of those 
who expressed conformity throughout are 
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cobbler, filling station attendant, grocery 
clerk, and wife of common laborer. Typ- 
ical of those who expressed non-conform- 
ity are fur buyer, salesman, and wife of 
credit manager. These facts and the cor- 
relation ratio for the distribution as a 
whole point to some relationship between 
occupational level and the feeling of 
agreement with or variance from the ma- 
jority on matters of religious belief. 


TABLE V 


CorRRELATION OF BALLot ScCoRES WITH CERTAIN 
OrHer Factors 
018 .049 


Age 
Suggestibility : line-length .................. 009 
weight-lifting J 
picture-memor 138+ .041 
Degree of school education.. 246+ .019 
187 + .027 


Occupational level ...........-.-.-.-.-.0.< 

Subsequent experimentation has tended 
to confirm the conclusions indicated in the 
original study, namely, that the feeling 
of oneness or variance with the majority 
of people in matters of religious belief 
is less clusely associated with youth or 
age, rural or urban residence, sex or some 
trait known as “suggestibility” than with 
occupation and school education. 

One of the objectives of educational 
effort in the field of religion has been 
stated: “To lead into enthusiastic and 
intelligent participation in the building of 
a Christian community and world.” But 
a recognized barrier in the way of realiz- 
ing the ideal is prejudice of group against 
group, whether on account of race, na- 
tionality, or other consciously felt dif- 
ferences. A number of tests of attitude, 
both in religious and public education, 
include sections for the expression of 
feeling of nearness or distance with re- 
gard to other races and peoples. The 
feeling of agreement with or variance 
from the opinions of the majority should 
therefore be taken into calculation when 
planning a program of effort toward this 
objective. 

The present study is concerned, in part, 
to measure one aspect of the feeling of 
difference from or likeness to others. Its 
results indicate that this aspect can be 
measured in adults. At the same time 
















the results of the investigation give 
ground for questioning some theories cur- 
rent in certain popular circles, namely, 
that with advancing years the feeling of 
variance tends to fade away; that resi- 
dence in sparsely settled areas conduces 
to a feeling of difference from the ma- 
jority in religious beliefs ; and that women 
are less likely than men to be conscious 
of variance in religious opinions. The 
results do not tend to bear out an often 
expressed opinion in the region under 
study, that the type which feels itself 
distinctive draws off toward the Baptist 
and Disciples denominations, while the 
opposite type gravitates toward the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian bodies; and that 
the bodies with the less numerous con- 
stituencies have a heightened conscious- 
ness of their variations from the majority. 

The question whether the feeling of 
distance is associated with suggestibility 
was raised in the investigator’s mind by 
statements in Davenport concerning a 
type which he calls “passive revival sug- 
gestibles ;”” by paragraphs in Pratt on 
the place and explanation of mysticism ;* 
and by reported findings of Howells that 
those who accepted religious authority 
were slightly more suggestible to pain 
(under laboratory conditions) than those 
who rejected religious authority,” and of 
Sinclair that those who reported the ex- 
perience of the divine presence were more 
suggestible to pain.* While subjects of 
the present study recorded individual dif- 
ferences in suggestibility on the simple 
tests employed, the differences do not ap- 
pear to be correlated with the feeling of 
distance on religious opinions. 

Since the differences in feeling of one- 
ness and variance seem to be more close- 
ly associated with the factors of school 
education and occupational level than 
with any of the other factors just men- 
tioned, it may prove valuable to direct 

10. Frederick Morgan Davenport, Primitive Traits 
in Religious Revivals (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1906). Chapter XII. 

11. James Bissett Pratt, The Religious Conscious- 
ness (New York: The Macmillan ompany, 1926). 
Chapter XX 


12, Thomas H. Howells, Joc. cit. 
13. Robert Daniel Sinclair, loc. cit. 














further research toward the problem of 
socializing the feeling of distance. An 
uncompleted study of church congrega- 
tions in Sioux City, Iowa, indicated that 
a larger percentage of Baptists, Disciples, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians chose their 
congregation within the denomination on 
account of educational and occupational 
likeness than on account of childhood as- 
sociations or convenience of location. For 
example, a professional man living on a 
suburban acreage would not attend the 
laboring men’s church near his acreage, 
nor the retired farmers’ church a mile 
nearer the center of the city, but would 
pass both these in order to attend the 
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business and profess.ona! people’s church 
down town. Granting that the feeling 
of distance may be desirable because it 
implies knowledge of others’ beliefs and 
an alert critical attitude toward beliefs, it 
may still be undesirable if it leads to in- 
tolerance or narrow social stratification. 
Although not on its surface a “life-and- 
death problem,’ the answer to the ques- 
tion how to deal with the feeling of one- 
ness and variance in religious opinion 
might lead toward answers to some of the 
more apparent perplexities of today. 


14. Compare the criticism of the Seventh Year-book 

the Department of Classroom Teachers the Na- 
tional Education Association by George A. Coe, “The 
Classroom Teacher and Character Education.” Re- 
ligious Education, 27:389 (December, 1932.) 





We 


A. education, whether “liberal” or “technical,” 
should help to create a sense that our traditions 





require reconstruction and thus provide community 
of understandings and interests, regardless of its 
content. In so doing it widens the area of common 
purposes by weakening the antagonisms that spring 
from complacent short-sightedness and from stupid 
loyalty to the past. Real education humanizes men. 
It does so . . . by stimulating them to a continuous 
reconstruction of their outlook on life-——William H. 
Kilpatrick, Editor, The Educational Frontier, The 
Century Company, 1933, p. 31. 
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66 HY don’t laymen read religious 
books?” pertinently demands a 
recent article in a publishers’ trade jour- 
nal. And for answer it offers the sug- 
gestions that laymen are not religious 
enough, that they read very few books 
of any kind anyway, and that they were 
poisoned against such books by the Sun- 
day school libraries they knew as children. 
Let the first answer be our challenge, 
a highly regrettable but well recognized 
fact. “The religious illiteracy of the 
laity,’ to borrow Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough’s succinct phrase, is acknowledged 
as one of the main barriers to progress 
for hundreds of churches. What can be 
done, what can the laity themselves do, 
to keep their own group in the vanguard 
of modern religious thought? 

To some of us the church library ap- 
pears to be the most promising solution 
of this problem. Books—‘“the precious 
life-blood of the master spirits’”—have 
done more to loosen fetters and widen 
horizons than can ever be tabulated in 


the form of statistics. To bring the right 
book and the right person together is the 
mission of libraries, and applied in the 
religious field this endows the church li- 
brary with tremendous possibilities as 
one of the most vital phases of the 
church’s work. How keenly aware have 
we been of these possibilities? Has the 
church which is fortunate enough al- 
ready to possess a library of its own 
grasped its remarkable opportunities ? 

We have come a long way from the 
dilapidated little book collection on the 
Sunday school shelves of thirty years 
ago ;—the one which, according to the 
publishers’ journal, poisoned the lay mind 
against religious books. The tales of 
good children who died young, or even 
Bunyan’s Holy War, are scarcely calcu- 
lated to instill a love of religious litera- 
ture or an appreciation of its power in 
times of stress. 

The present church library, on the 
other hand, is all too likely to have a copy 
of a magazine of humor on its reading 
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table, and fiction of rather mediocre qual- 
ity on its shelves; to be in fact a some- 
what inferior imitation of a small public 
library. A few books on missions and a 
smattering on Sunday school work may 
add a “religious” tone, but with the very 
best of intentions the majority of church 
libraries are not living up to their op- 
portunities. 

Lack of financial support is of course 
responsible for a share of the failure. 
The church budget makers have consid- 
ered the library to be a luxury, and con- 
sequently a service not to be started when 
funds are not plentiful, and if already in 
operation the best place to begin clipping 
funds. Even back in the halcyon days 
of 1929, on the launching of a library in 
one of the largest churches of a city of 
about eighty thousand population, the 
trustees gave their approval only on con- 
dition that it take no money from the 
church funds. 

As this particular library met with 
some success, a brief account of its be- 
ginnings may be of interest. A small 
group of young people, after securing the 
approval of the director of religious edu- 
cation, and the agreement of one of their 
number to act as librarian, published in 
the church calendar a list of about one 
hundred and seventy-five titles of what 
they considered to be the best religious 
books, compiled from publications of the 
American Library Association. At the 
head of the list appeared the announce- 
ment that the newly organized library 
would appreciate gifts of the books 
named, or money for their purchase, and 
also included a brief inspirational state- 
ment as to the value of great books in a 
day of loose thinking. 

The response was gratifying. About 
fifty used books, in good condition, were 
donated and so was nearly twenty dollars 
in cash. A small beginning perhaps, but 
with the careful expenditure of the funds 
a very good collection was built up im- 
mediately. A local bookshop gave a dis- 
count on new book purchases and second 
hand bookshops yielded a ripe harvest of 
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the older books at a considerable saving. 
Where duplicate copies of a book ap- 
peared among the donations, the extra 
copies were sold—with the approval of 
the donors—and the money applied to the 
purchase of other books. 

A most serious problem, of course, is 
to keep the book collection a live and 
growing one after the first flush of en- 
thusiasm has faded. In one instance the 
church library was “adopted” by the adult 
Bible class, which was in the habit of 
using the books freely as the basis of its 
group discussions. A library committee 
of three was appointed from among the 
members, which saw to the providing of 
a librarian, supervised the purchase of 
new books, provided publicity, and in 
general was responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the library. One Sunday col- 
lection of such a class during each month 
might well be placed in the library fund. 
Fines collected on overdue books also 
provide a small but steady income. 

The librarian shares equally with the 
books as a principal factor in determining 
the success of the church library. The 
good librarian is one who can make books 
“contagious.” The volumes on the shelves 
are deeply known and valued friends, 
each one a minister to some human need 
among those who visit the library. The 
passing out of books becomes indeed the 
introduction of one friend to another. 
While some knowledge of library meth- 
ods is of course desirable in the church 
librarian, it is by no means as essential 
as this deeper knowledge of books and 
people. 

The technique of operating the church 
library should be as simple as is consist- 
ent with the best service. The card and 
pocket system familiar to most users of 
public libraries will usually be found sat- 
isfactory for loan records. The author’s 
name and the title of the book are writ- 
ten or typed at the top of a card of about 
three by five inches, which is removed 
from a pocket pasted inside the cover of 
the book, and the borrower’s name writ- 
ten on it when the book is circulated. A 
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two weeks’ loan period with privilege of 
renewal seems the best arrangement, and 
the date on which the book is due is 
stamped or written opposite the borrow- 
er’s name on the card, and also on a date 
slip pasted inside the cover of the book. 
The librarian retains the card, of course. 
The matter of library hours must be ar- 
ranged to best suit the needs of its 
patrons. Half an hour before and after 
morning and evening services on Sundays 
and a similar hour for the mid-week 
service will usually be adequate. 

If the minister can be induced to men- 
tion the library occasionally in announce- 
ments, perhaps calling attention to some 
particularly helpful book, he will greatly 
increase its effectiveness. Dignified post- 
ers placed on the bulletin board or in 
assembly rooms will serve the same good 
purpose, as also will posting the paper 
jackets of new books. But the best pub- 
licity for the library will be the books 
themselves. The reader who has found 
what he wanted, who has been stirred or 
heartened or lifted to new visions of life’s 
worthwhileness by these books, is not go- 
ing to forget it. Nor will others be left 
in ignorance thereof. 

Believing then in the supreme impor- 
tance of the books themselves for the 
success of the church library and its ulti- 
mate purposes, there is here submitted a 
brief list of the books that have been 
weighed in the balance and—in general— 
not found wanting. Many shades of 
opinion from the classic orthodoxy of 
Saint Augustine to the latter day ques- 
tionings of Julian Huxley are included, 
but each book has been chosen because 
of what seems to be some outstanding 
and permanent worth. No book should 
be allowed a place in the collection which 
is not of equal quality and merit as those 
here listed, and especially the usual “mis- 
sionary” books should be zealously ex- 
cluded, lest the tone and standards of the 
library be tainted and in time its useful- 
ness utterly destroyed. Acknowledgment 
is made to the American Library Asso- 


ciation for the help of its aids to book 
selection. 


Books Suitable for the Modern Church 
Library 
Adler, Felix, Ethical Philosophy of Life 
7. Felix, Reconstruction of the Spiritual 
ea 
Ames, Edward S., Religion 
Augustine, Saint, Confessions 
Bade, William F., Old Testament in the Light 


of Today 

Bowie, Walter R., The Master 

Brown, William A., Beliefs that Matter 

Brown, William A., Life of Prayer in a World 
of Science 

Brown, William A., Pathways to Certainty 

Browne, Lewis, The Graphic Bible 

Browne, Lewis, This Believing World 

Browne, Sir Thomas, Religie Medici 

By an Unknown Disciple 

Cabot, Richard C., What Men Live By 

Cadman, Samuel P., Imagination and Religion 

Carrier, Blanche, How Shall I Learn to Teach 
Religion? 

Case, Shirley J., Jesus, a New Biography 

Coe, George Albert, Motives of Men 

Coe, George Albert, Psychology of Religion 

Eddington, Arthur S., Science and the Unseen 
World 

Eddy, Sherwood, Religion and Social Justice 

Eucken, Rudolph, Meaning and Value of Life 

Fiske, Charles, Confessions of a Puzzled Parson 

Fiske, John, Idea of God 

Fiske, John, Life Everlasting 

Fiske, John, Through Nature to God 

Fosdick, Harry E., Assurance of Immortality 

Fosdick, Harry E., Christianity and Progress 

Fosdick, Harry E., Manhood of the Master 

Fosdick, Harry E., Meaning of Faith 

Fosdick, Harry E., Meaning of Prayer 

Fosdick, Harry E., Meaning of Service 

Fosdick, Harry E., Modern Use of the Bible 

Fosdick, Harry E., Twelve Tests of Character 

Frazer, Sir James C., Golden Bough 

Gibran, Kahlil, Jesus, the Son of Man 

Gilkey, Charles W., Present Day Dilemmas in 
Religion 

Glover, Terrot R., Jesus of History 

Glover, Terrot R., Paul of Tarsus 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., Formation of the New 
Testament 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., Story of the New Testa- 
ment 

Gordon, George A., Through Man to God 

Grenfell, Wilfred T., What Christ Means to 


Me 
Harnack, Adolf, What Is Christianity? 
Hocking, William E., Meaning of God in Hu- 
man Experience 
Huxley, Julian, Religion Without Revelation 
Inge, William R., Personal Religion and the 
Life of Devotion 
Inge, William R., Science and Ultimate Truth 
Jacks, Lawrence P., Challenge of Life 
Jacks, Lawrence P., The Living Universe 
Jacks, Lawrence P., Religious Perplexities 
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James, William, Varieties of Religious Experi- 


ence 
Jones, E. Stanley, Christ at the Round Table 
Jones, E. Stanley, Christ of Every Road 
Jones, E. Stanley, Christ of the Indian Road 
Jones, Rufus M., Fundamental Ends of Life 
Klausner, Joseph, Jesus of Nazareth 
Lippmann, Walter, Preface to Morals 
Ludwig, Emil, The Son of Man, the Story of 


Jesus 

Macintosh, D. C., Reasonableness of Christianity 

Mather, Kirtley, Science in Search of God 

Mathews, Shailer, Faith of Modernism 

Mott, John R., Present Day Summons to the 
World Mission of Christianity 

Moulton, Richard G., How to Read the Bible 

Moulton, Richard G., Short Introduction to the 
Literature of the Bible 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal, Caste and Outcaste 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal, My Brother's Face 

Murry, J. Middleton, Jesus, Man of Genius 

Newman, John Henry, Apologia pro Vita Sua 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, Does Civilization Need Re- 
ligion? 

Orchard, William E., The Temple, a Book of 
Prayers 

Otto, Rudolph, Idea of the Holy : 

Rauschenbusch, W., Christianity and the Social 
Crisis 
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Renan, Earnest, Life of Jesus 

Royden, A. Maude, Beauty in Religion 

Royden, A. Maude, Friendship of God 

Royden, A. Maude, I Believe in God 

Royce, Josiah, Conception of Immortality 

Santayana, George, Winds of Doctrine 

Sheppard, H. R. L., Impatience of a Parson 

Snowden, James H., Christian Belief in Immor- 
tality in the Light of Modern Thought 

Slosson, Edwin E., Sermons of a Chemist 

Sperry, Willard L., Disciples of Liberty 

Streeter, B. H., Reality 

Swain, Richard L., What and Where is God? 

Tagore, Rabindranath, Religion of Man 

Tawney, Richard H., Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism 

Thomas a Kempis, Imitation of Christ 

Trine, Ralph Waldo, In Tune With the Infinite 

Twelve Modern Apostles and Their Creeds; 
introduction by W. R. Inge 

Underhill, Evelyn, Life of the Spirit and the 
Life of Today 

Underhill, Evelyn, Mysticism 

Ward, Harry F., Our Economic Morality and 
the Ethics of Jesus 

Ward, Harry F., Which Way Religion? 

Whitehead, Alfred N., Religion in the Making 
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NE of the important types of intel- 

lectual experience provided for stu- 
dents by many colleges, particularly those 
colleges related to the churches, is that 
falling within the field of religion. Vari- 
ous formal means are employed for this 
purpose, such as chapel exercises, reli- 
gious meetings, student counseling, reli- 
gious organizations, and course instruc- 
tion. These means generally constitute 
only a part of the plan for acquainting 
students with religion. An even more 
important part of the plan in numerous 
colleges consists of the efforts that are 
made to provide an atmosphere that is 
essentially religious, in the belief that a 
student learns quite as much from the 
environment in which he lives as from 
the rather formal acts of his life. Al- 
though it would be interesting to discuss 
the whole range of effort made by col- 
leges to include religion as an important 
field of work and influence, this paper 
will consider only the instruction that is 
provided in Bible and religion in courses 


that constitute a part of the college cur- 
riculum pursued for credit. 

* A variety of motives have impelled the 
institutions in offering their formal in- 
struction in Bible and religion. In one 
type of college the purpose has been the 
indoctrination of the students in certain 
religious and ethical principles. This 
purpose is found in a few colleges in such 
an extreme form as to be decidedly sec- 
tarian. 

In another type of college the motive 
of the instruction in Bible and religion is 
to introduce the student in an intellectual 
way to the problems of religion and its 
place in the life of educated people so 
that he may learn to think critically and 
constructively about those problems in the 
same way he thinks about other problems 
of his life and the life of the society 
about him. This point of view is based 
on the assumption that religion is an im- 
portant aspect of human experience, 
knowledge about which should form a 
part of the intellectual equipment of every 
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educated person. The motive here is ob- 
viously to develop understanding and ap- 
preciation rather than to inculcate a cer- 
tain belief or ideal. Ranging between the 
two motives mentioned may be found 
numerous variations. 


A third motive for instruction in Bible 
and religion in the church related colleges 
is to train Christian leaders for the 
church and society. It fosters interest in 
religious work and lays a foundation for 
religious service. Some students go from 
the colleges directly into religious work; 
others pursue more advanced study in this 
field to prepare themselves for the places 
of greater responsibility. 

A recent survey of thirty-five colleges 
related to the Methodist Episcopal church 
afforded an opportunity to study the 
offerings in Bible and religion in a group 
of colleges which represents a fair cross 
section of the denominational college in 
America.’ All types of colleges are found 
in the group: large, average size, and 
small; nationally accredited, regionally 
accredited, and unaccredited ; colleges well 
endowed and supported, colleges of fair 
endowment and support, and colleges 
meagerly supported. In fact it would be 
difficult to find a more representative 
group of denominational colleges than 
those covered by the survey. 


All of these colleges offer courses in 
various phases of the subjects of Bible 
and religion, including religious education. 
The offerings vary among the institutions 
from 12 to 145 semester hours, and they 
constitute from 2 to 11 per cent of the 
total amount of instruction provided. The 
average (median) number of semester 
hours offered by all the colleges is 35. 
The total number of courses in this field 
ranges from 5 to 40, the average being 
i3. Five per cent of the total program 
of instruction offered by the thirty-five 
colleges consists of work in Bible and 
religion. 


1. waee W. Reeves, John Dale Russell, H. C. 
Gregg, J. Brumbaugh, L. E. Blauch, The Liberal 
Arts Sr otheye, Based upon Surveys of Thirty-five Col- 
leges Related to the Methodist Episcopal Church (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932). 
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Fifteen of the colleges offer more than 
36 semester hours of instruction in Bible 
and religion, the amount usually set by 
institutions as a maximum for an acad- 
emic major. Some of these offerings are 
materially larger than necessary. In a 
well arranged program of undergraduate 
instruction in this field it would seem 
unnecessary to offer more than the 
amount needed for a major sequence, 
with a small amount of elective work, the 
total amounting perhaps to 36 semester 
hours. 


A few of the colleges are attempting 
to offer graduate work in Bible and re- 
ligion, and the extended offerings in these 
institutions are partially due to this fact. 
In providing opportunities for graduate 
study a college may overlap and duplicate 
the work of the theological seminaries, 
particularly when it attempts to prepare 
students for the ministry. 

Ten of the colleges state in their 
catalogs the purposes of instruction in 
Bible and religion. Some of these state- 
ments are as follows: 


The Bible cannot be omitted from a complete 
program of education. Its influence in litera- 
ture and philosophy, in morals and religion, in 
church and school has been so marked that every 
student should study it in a thorough manner. 
The needless conflict between science and re- 
ligion and the growing emphasis on character 
as the aim in education point to the Bible and 
Religion as important fields of study. Every 
student should elect one year of Biblical Lit- 
erature for general culture. Those looking to- 
ward special work in the field of religious edu- 
cation are advised to take Courses 61-62 (Re- 
ligious education). Men planning to attend 
theological seminaries should take sufficient 
courses to prepare them for real graduate work 
in Bible and Religion. All who are planning to 
teach should include one year of Biblical His- 
tory (Baker University). 

The Bible is studied from the modern his- 
torical, literary and ethical point of view. The 
courses converge upon Jesus as the central fig- 
ure of the Bible and the Christian religion. The 
courses are designed to convey to the average 
college student the cultural and religious values 
of the Bible and acquaint him with the Book of 
his own religion. In addition to this, they are 
designed to furnish candidates for the ministry 
with the foundation for future seminary and 
graduate work in the constructive and critical 
study of the New and Old Testaments (De- 
Pauw University). 

The distinctive mission of a church college is 
to be a Christian institution. Centrally located 
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within its curriculum as a fundamental part of 
its program and policy is the work of this de- 
partment (Bible). In presenting its claims it 
frankly recognizes that it is impossible to ground 
religious thinking upon creedal statements, doc- 
trinal positions, and dogmatic presumptions. 
Consequently special attention is given to the 
securing of an adequate philosophy of life. The 
historical, psychological, and philosophical as- 
pects of the Hebrew-Christian faith are frankly 
faced and constructively evaluated. Students 
are introduced to the modern religious, theologi- 
cal, and philosophical thought-currents with the 
avowed purpose of developing in them a critical 
yet sympathetic attitude, and of enabling them 
to state their own faith in view of the immedi- 
ate situation in the world wherein they are to 
live and labor. Thorough-going instruction is 
given in scientifically sound principles and meth- 
ods of organization and administration in re- 
ligious education. Permeating and dominating 
the organic aspect of the work in this depart- 
ment are unqualified belief in and acknowledged 
personal loyalty to the Person of Christ (Ham- 
line University). 

The work of this department (Religion) cen- 
ters around religion, viewed as a great institu- 
tion, universal among men and worthy of the 
same careful study bestowed upon other insti- 
tutions. At the same time, the focus of attention 
is properly upon Christianity. The approach 
is made through a study of the religious devel- 
opment of the Hebrew people, culminating in 
Jesus (Illinois Wesleyan University). 


It is the purpose of this department (Reli- 
gious education) to strengthen those religious 
influences which make for Christian character 
and the intelligent interpretation of character in 
Christlike service. Two classes of students will 
be interested: (1) Those who expect to engage 
in full time Christian service. Courses in this 
department will give such students a background 
for and an introduction to more specialized study 
to be found in graduate schools. (2) Those who 
do not expect to give full time Christian service, 
but who having a Christian motive and desiring 
to cooperate with organized Christianity, are 
seeking help that this Christian motive may be 
intelligently expressed in the work of the church, 
the Sunday school and the local community 
(Nebraska Wesleyan University). 


This department (Biblical literature and re- 
ligion) seeks to serve students interested in 
courses of a religious nature. The historical 
approach to the different materials is constantly 
kept in mind in order that a sound point of view 
might be attained. The work of this depart- 
ment aims first, to prepare students for gradu- 
ate work, and second, to enable students to carry 
on better the religious work of their home com- 
munity, with a view towards constantly recon- 
structing their religious experiences in the light 
of the ideals of Jesus (Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity). 

The following courses (Bible and religion) 
are designed to set forth the social, political, 
literary, and religious materials of the Bible in 
relation to their historic development. A gen- 
eral acquaintance with the subject matter pre- 
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sented is indispensable to a rounded education. 
The courses are intended also to give intro- 
ductory training for those who are preparing to 
become religious teachers and leaders (Simp- 
son College). 

he work in Bible is a literary, historical, 
social and devotional study of the English Bible 
with a view to making scholarly and genuine 
Christian citizens. The work is presented with 
such thoroughness and appreciation as to re- 
move a too frequent feeling that such study is 
not worthy of the time of people of affairs. Re- 
ligious Education and Moral Philosophy are 
presented so as to include the best known princi- 
ples and practices of Christian Education in 
Religion and morals (Union College). 


These statements, for the most part, 
indicate a fairly liberal, though by no 
means radical, point of view. They take 
account of modern historical research and 
interpretation, but the note of orthodox 
Christianity runs through practically all 
of them. 

All but one of the thirty-five colleges 
of the group require their students work- 
ing for degrees to take some course in- 
struction in Bible and religion. In many 
cases the actual course is specified, in 
others a student may elect the particular 
course or courses to fulfill the require- 
ment. In a few colleges it is possible to 
meet the requirement by courses in phil- 
osophy or ethics without taking courses 
that would be specifically counted as Bible 
and religion. 

The required work is variously placed 
in the curriculum. In some colleges it is 
found in the freshman or sophomore 
years; in others the requirement is 
divided, some of it being placed in the 
first two years and the remainder at the 
senior college level; in still others it is 
not specifically located. In the latter in- 
stance many students tend to postpone 
this work until the junior or senior years, 
particularly if they are not certain they 
will complete the four-year course. 

How should this requirement be placed 
in the curriculum? Should it be a fresh- 
man requirement, should it be distributed 
between the junior and senior college 
levels, or should students be free to elect 
it whenever they wish? The last policy 
is justified on the ground that there are 
a number of students who take only one 
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or two years of work before transferring 
to some other institution. Students who 
transfer to other colleges and universities 
frequently find that they are not allowed 
credit for the work done in Bible and 
religion. Another ground for allowing 
the student to elect when he will study 
this subject is that it permits greater free- 
dom for the student, a condition which 
within limits seems desirable. It allows 
greater flexibility in schedule making for 
the individual student. 

The placing of the required course in 
Bible at the freshman level has the great 
advantage of bringing all students into 
contact with this important field of study. 
On the average, from one-third to one- 
half of the students who enter as fresh- 
men do not take any further work. If 
the program of the first year does not 
include a course in Bible and religion, 
this large block of college students is 
turned out without any contact with 
formal instruction in this field. From 
this point of view it seems desirable to 
include at least one course in Bible and 
religion in the required work of the 
freshman year. 

A few of the colleges have distributed 
the total requirements in Bible and re- 
ligion so that, in addition to the course 
at the freshman level, there is an ad- 
vanced course required at the senior col- 
lege level. Such an arrangement has the 
advantage of reaching the students who 
remain in college for only two years, in- 
troducing them early in their curriculum 
to the field of religious study. At the 
same time the requirement of one course 
in Bible and religion in the upper two 
years reaches students after they have 
had a considerable amount of college 
work and have become somewhat mature 
in their thinking. The second course 
may well serve the purpose of reinte- 
grating the student’s philosophy of life 
and reconciling conflicts which have arisen 
between his earlier religious concepts and 
the studies he has pursued in college. 
On the whole, this plan of a divided 
requirement seems to be the most 
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effective method of arranging for de- 
sirable curricular contacts between 
students and the course work in Bible 
and religion. 

A question may be raised as to whether 
there is justification for a requirement of 
study in Bible and religion as a condi- 
tion for graduation from college. Several 
objections may be made to such a re- 
quirement, such as (1) required courses 
tend to be unpopular and thus to fail, at 
least partially, in accomplishing their 
purposes; (2) in a country of religious 
freedom, institutions which are quasi pub- 
lic, as are practically all denominational 
colleges, should not force religious teach- 
ing on anyone; (3) to require the pursuit 
of courses in this field, as also in any 
other field, reduces the opportunities of 
the student to direct his own education; 
(4) in transferring to other colleges, 
students frequently are denied credit for 
courses in Bible and religion, either be- 
cause such courses do not fit into the pro- 
gram offered by the college to which the 
student transfers, or because there is a 
feeling that such courses are of an in- 
ferior character. 

Strong reasons may also be urged for 
requiring a student in a denominational 
college to pursue some study in Bible and 
religion. Usually such a college aims to 
promote religious ideals and an idealistic 
philosophy of life, and study definitely 
related to this aim can be a direct means 
of assistance in attaining this objective. 
Another reason arises from the fact that 
much of the work in college tends to 
exalt the secular aspects of life, some- 
times at the expense of the religious as- 
pects. Consequently if religion plays a 
worth while part in individual and social 
life, it should have an opportunity to pre- 
sent its thought directly to men and 
women while they are becoming ac- 
quainted with the thought of other fields. 
In other words, the subjects of Bible and 
religion should be on a par with the other 
subjects of the curriculum; if other sub- 
jects are required, Bible and religion 
should have a place among the require- 
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ments. Finally, there is the argument 
that a considerable amount of outside 
pressure falls upon the college student in 
the form of vocational requirements, 
which directs him to take certain work, 
but such pressure for the study of Bible 
and religion is small and not very effec- 
tive. In such a situation a college re- 
quirement seems advisable to make cer- 
tain that the student will become convers- 
ant with the problems of religion. 

From the point of view of the effect of 
this instruction, the amount of it actually 
received by the students is more impor- 
tant than the amount offered by the in- 
stitution. A study of the proportion of 
the total amount of instruction received 
by students, measured in terms of semes- 
ter hours, which is carried in the field of 
Bible and religion varies among the col- 
leges from 1.8 to 11.7 per cent, the aver- 
age being 4.0 per cent. This means that 
in one college 1.8 per cent of the total 
student-semester hours of credit is earned 
in Bible and religion while in another 11.7 
per cent of the total student-semester 
hours of credit is earned in these sub- 
jects. The fact that 5 per cent of the 
total course offerings is in Bible and reli- 
gion, while only 4 per cent of the total 
credit earned by the students is in this 
field, indicates that the course work is less 
popular than is course work in other de- 
partments. Since study in Bible and re- 
ligion is required of students in all but 
one of the colleges, it is obvious that only 
a small percentage of the students elect 
courses in these subjects. 

In ten of the colleges a special inquiry 
was conducted among the students, the 
students being asked to check among a 
list of factors on a questionnaire those 
which had definitely influenced for the 
better their religious life. One of the 
factors listed was “courses taken in Bible 
and religion.” It ranked fourth in impor- 
tance among 1946 Methodist students and 
also fourth in importance among 1304 
non-Methodist students. The three fac- 
tors which outranked it were (1) chapel 
service, (2) members of the faculty and 
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administrative staff, and (3) church at- 
tended while in college. 

A detailed study of the course offerings 
in Bible and religion shows that there is 
no dearth in variety, both in the areas of 
the field which are covered and in the 
nomenclature of the courses. The thirty- 
five colleges list their courses in this field 
under 260 different titles which represent 
160 courses that are different. There ap- 
pear to be eight distinct groups of sub- 
jects that are touched upon in one or 
more institutions. These facts are 
brought out in the accompanying table. 

It will be observed in the table that 
three of the subjects, biblical and religious 
history, biblical literature, and philosophy 
of religion are represented by one or 
more courses in practically all of the 
colleges. Some course or courses in re- 
ligious education are given in three- 
fourths of the institutions, and twenty 
colleges offer work in the psychology 
of religion. Fifteen of the colleges give 
courses in the social teachings of the 
Bible. It is, of course, possible that this 
phase of Bible study is incorporated in 
other courses. Courses in missions and 
theology are taught in only nine of the 
institutions. 

The number of different courses that 
are given is rather astonishing. One 
would be reluctant to concede that there 
could possibly be 160 absolutely differ- 
ent course units of subject matter in this 
field that would be sufficiently interest- 
ing and profitable to undergraduate 
students to warrant their inclusion in a 
liberal arts college program. Obviously 
there is much overlapping among these 
courses, and there is great irregularity 
in defining the boundaries of the var- 
ious subjects. 

Criticism may be made of the num- 
ber of different courses offered, not only 
from the point of view of the overlap- 
ping and confusion in course titles, but 
also because of the excessive degree of 
specialization involved in the offerings 
of many of the colleges. Two of the 
categories presented in the table—mis- 
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sions and theology—have a doubtful 
place in an undergraduate program. 
Certainly it would not be wise to ad- 
vise an undergraduate student to spec- 
ialize in “missions” to the extent of the 
total offerings of one or two of the col- 
leges. The courses listed under “the- 
ology” include such titles as “pastoral 
theology,” “homiletics,” “systematic 
theology,” etc., which clearly belong to 
the theological seminaries and have no 
place in the program of the college of 
liberal arts. 

The lack of agreement as to what con- 
stitutes the important subject matter in 
the field of Bible and religion is strik- 
ingly brought out by the data presented. 
There are numerous courses that seem 
to be only remotely related to what is 
obviously the fundamental subject mat- 
ter of the field. Among those of this 
‘ type may be mentioned the following: 
The World War, choir, discussion of 
group leadership, child psychology, and 
anthropology. The field of religious 
education seems to be the worst offender 
in this regard. The courses given in 
this subject frequently overlap consider- 
ably with the type of subject matter 
usually given in the departments of 
psychology and education. 

The problems suggested by the situa- 
tion present an excellent opportunity for 
some interesting work. It would serve 
a useful purpose if teachers in this field 
came to an understanding relative to the 
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objectives to be attained by instruction 
in Bible and religion. Content could 
then be prepared to serve those ob- 
jectives. If this were done, substantial 
and highly useful courses could be de- 
veloped which would be directly related 
to planned outcomes. Instruction in 
Bible and religion in the liberal arts 
college can be distinctly interesting and 
profitable. It should have careful col- 
lective consideration so it may result in 
the highest values. 


SuBJEcTs IN BIBLE AND RELIGION OFFERED BY 
THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES RELATED TO THE METH- 
opist EpiscopaL CHURCH, THE NUMBER OF 
CoLtLeGeS OFFERING EACH, AND THE NUMBER 
oF DIFFERENT CoursES IN EacH SuBJECT 


Number of Number of 














colleges different 

offering courses in 
Subject the subject the subject 
Biblical and religious history : @ (20) 
History of religion —........ 6 
History of the Hebrews .... ia 1 

History of the Christian 
eae Se 17 7 
Wine WistOey) a5. 19 6 
Biblical literature: (34) (37) 
Bible (general course) ...... 23 12 
Old Testament .......... 18 5 
New Testament ..... 19 9 
The prophets -....... 16 5 
fy OE eee eee 8 5 
Life and letters of Paul ..... 14 1 
Philosophy of religion: (34) (35) 
Philosophy of religion ........ 23 10 
Teachings of Jesus .............. 30 13 
Modern problems of religion 10 12 
Religious education ~................ 27 28 
Psychology of religion ............ 20 1 
Social teachings of the Bible ; 11 
Missions 17 
Theology 9 11 
Total 35 160 
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“UNITS OF ACTIVITY” IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS A 
PROGRESSIVE SEES THEM 


SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


Lecturer in Religious Education, Union Theological Seminary 


HE phrase “unit of activity” like its 
predecessor, the “project,” has been 
given in both religious and secular edu- 
cational literature a variety of meanings. 
In some cases its use has lent a tone of 
modernity to “courses of study” and to 
“topics” which but for the new name 
would seem to resemble the curricular 
fashions of a former generation. Al- 
though so well pedigreed a term as “units” 
in the English family of languages can- 
not be monopolized by any one school of 
thought or movement, nevertheless this 
special combination of words in the name 
“units of activity” was coined and put 
into technical educational usage by cer- 
tain experimental progressives who were 
trying to find expression for a new idea 
regarding the way to initiate and to build 
curricula. The adoption of this new con- 
ception of curriculum building has re- 
sulted in a marked alteration in the struc- 
ture of progressive school-life. Wholly 
new types of school books have been 
written and new types of equipment have 
been installed in the classrooms of pro- 
gressive secular schools. 
On the other hand, although leaders in 
religious education for some years now 
have also been talking in terms of “units 


of activity,” the changes which have tak- 
en place up till now in the organization of 
the activities in our progressive schools of 
religion, are meagre in comparison with 
those in the forward-looking secular 
schools. It is in many cases as though 
the outside of the curricular structure has 
been painted with a fresh color tone, but 
within the contents of the building have 
been left much the same. Why is this? 
The answer would seem to be that church 
schools, for the most part, have accepted 
certain of the techniques and some of the 
new vocabulary of progressive education 
while adopting little of the philosophy and 
point of view which in the secular schools 
have given new life to the new forms. 

Whether or not religious organizations 
should re-make their educational work in 
accordance with the philosophy embodied 
for the experimental progressives in the 
idea of “units of activity” is not the issue 
to be discussed in this article. It is rather 
the prior question: Is there really new 
wine here? If so, wherein lies its dis- 
tinctive quality? What would happen to 
our programs of religious education if 
this new wine were to be poured into 
them ? 

Although the phrase “units of activity” 
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is used to describe something which pre- 
sents a variety of forms, there is in pro- 
gressive circles a fairly common agree- 
ment in ascribing to such units a few 
fundamental characteristics. These I shall 
attempt to describe. In the first place, a 
unit of activity is a name given to a series 
of worth-while experiences covering usu- 
ally a number of weeks of work which, 
to the children engaged in them, seem to 
have unity. The group feel that they 
have been having one long experience 
with one big thing. In the second place, 
the root from which this sense of unity 
grows is the group’s purpose to explore 
in a given direction or to accomplish some 
large co-operative task which they have 
set for themselves. The lure of discov- 
ery and of achievement leads the children 
on and on, their energies spreading or 
contracting as a tree shaping its branches 
in response to some inner life urge and 
to the opportunities afforded by its en- 
vironment. In the third place, the steps 
taken in the progress of the work, are, 
therefore, those which seem to the group 
to be natural and essential in accomplish- 
ing their aims, rather than those outlined 
for them by some logical adult mind. 
These steps may involve a variety of less- 
er individual or group projects and will 
be, in some measure, unpredictable, dif- 
fering for each group undertaking a giv- 
en “unit of activity.” 

In the fourth place, the initiating of 
the work of the unit may be of the chil- 
dren’s own choosing, resulting from some 
unexpected question, from some casual 
episode, from the emergence of some 
group conflict, or from the awakening of 
some special interest. On the other hand, 
units sometimes are definitely planned for 
in advance by teachers; and the stage is 
set to quicken children’s curiosities or to 
capture their interests. Whatever may 
be the spark which starts the flame, a 
“unit of activity,” in the sense progres- 
sives use the term, represents something 
for which the children supply the mo- 
tive power at the outset or develop it in 
the process of the exploration. It stands 
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for a realm of life about which they are 
or become curious, for issues or facts 
which they wish to investigate. 

Finally, the activities engaged in dur- 
ing the progress in a unit are not simply 
the means or the devices by which as- 
signed subject matter is made interesting 
nor are they ends in themselves. Rather 
the handcraft, the art, the excursions, the 
observations, the readings, and all the 
variety of activities which may have their 
place in the on-going process are natural 
ways of learning, of experimenting with 
ideas, of gaining new curiosities, of ex- 
pressing ever-widening interests, and of 
putting into tangible form creative think- 
ing and desire. 

Although this description of “units of 
activity” as these are conceived by pro- 
gressive educators today may seem too 
ideal to be broadly applicable, neverthe- 
less I think all who are conversant with 
the literature of progressive education 
will agree to some minimum elements in 
the above description sufficiently vital to 
make apparent the significance of the 
next question. What would be involved 
if religious organizations accepted and 
really put into practice the philosophy of 
this educational approach ? 

If, then, churches and synagogues were 
to adopt the philosophy back of this ap- 
proach to education, it would mean, first 
of all, a change in the conception com- 
monly held regarding the function of re- 
ligion in life and the way spiritual values 
are achieved. What, then, are these com- 
monly accepted conceptions which find the 
experimental attitude of open-minded ex- 
ploration uncongenial? I shall attempt to 
state this point of view as appreciatively 
as can be done in brief and simple terms. 

To certain fundamental questions re- 
garding life—here and hereafter— 
churches and synagogues, traditionally 
conceived, have assumed that they had not 
only a sure answer and a true answer, 
but also the only true answer to give to 
mankind. Faith has been turned from 
“the substance of things hoped for” into 
the substance of things assuredly known. 
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Further, the validity of these claims to an 
authoritative knowledge of things divine 
has rested not upon the hard-earned dis- 
coveries growing out of human experi- 
ence, but rather upon inspired revelations 
coming from sources regarded as beyond 
the range of human investigation or criti- 
cism. Such confidence in an authoritative 
knowledge of spiritual truths, therefore, 
has given supernatural sanctions to those 
modes of thought and conduct which con- 
form to them. Belief has become a virtue 
and questioning a sin. Although the 
severity of this point of view as stated 
does not represent the intellectual position 
taken by an increasing number of re- 
ligious leaders, nevertheless our genera- 
tion of parents and teachers is still so 
emotionally constrained by the indoctrina- 
tion to which they were subjected in child- 
hood, that the religious education of the 
young in many communities continues to 
be essentially what such teaching has been 
traditionally : namely, the conditioning of 
children to one set of patterns of religious 
thought and expression through exposure 
to those patterns exclusively. 

On the other hand, psychology and 
anthropology during the past twenty-five 
years have been presenting increasing evi- 
dence to suggest that the faiths of men 
have been achieved through the process 
of human wondering, searching, and 
struggling. Beliefs have been the expres- 
sions of hopes and longings after some- 
thing better in life before they have been 
used by the priests and prophets as sanc- 
tions by which to enforce the good life. 
Men have achieved their needed sense of 
at-home-ness in the universe by reading 
into the forces outside themselves, and 
seemingly largely beyond their control, 
the possibility of cooperation. Mankind’s 
answer to the question—what is there in 
humanity’s strivings of which the uni- 
verse-other-than-man may approve ?—has 
shifted with growing human experience 
and knowledge. Yet mankind has never 
given up the quest for a larger harmony, 
nor the confidence that his stumbling 
journey along this trail will lead him 
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forth to a better and more inspiring view. 

Those who accept this second attitude 
recognize religion not as affording sanc- 
tions to be provided by leaders to those 
who must be led, but as richness of mean- 
ing for life which each individual needs, 
in the last analysis, to achieve for him- 
self. They recognize, as do those with 
the more traditional point of view, that 
religion represents values beyond the 
realm of scientific exploration, but this 
realization leads not to the acceptance of 
a supernatural revelation to give assur- 
ance of certainty, but to the acceptance of 
uncertainty and to the frank admission 
that faith is what it really is—confident 
hope in the face of the unknown. Re- 
ligious values are frankly recognized as 
intangible—as intangible as desires, 
fears, aspirations, akin to the deeper in- 
spirations and insights of poets and ar- 
tists who are ever conscious of the in- 
adequacy of artistic forms to express 
fullness of feelings. Each personality, 
each race, each generation with its own 
emotional culture, looks at life’s experi- 
ence from a different vantage point. 
Each needs to see the entire bow of 
colors which the human spirit has 
painted in order to discover the full 
beauty of the marvelous rainbow of 
mankind’s religious thought and experi- 
ence. 

These two conceptions of religion nec- 
essarily involve two different approaches 
to the problem of religious education. 
With the traditional conception, reli- 
gious education becomes an endeavor to 
transmit a certain body of basic teach- 
ings regarded as constituting sound doc- 
trine and as furnishing the sanction 
needed for a truly good life. Children’s 
thought processes are definitely guided 
into certain channels, and their habits 
of conduct established in accordance 
with this revelation of truth. The em- 
phasis is upon the appreciation of prin- 
ciples assumed to be true, rather than 
upon discovering what is true. 

With this working philosophy, reli- 
gious educators may transplant into 





















church schools a variety of interesting 
activities suggested by the programs of 
progressive schools, but if the spirit of 
curiosity and of originality is encour- 
aged, this spirit is likely to be chilled 
as soon as the realm of faith is ap- 
proached—the realm most fundamental 
to religion. Undiscussable subjects may 
have to be handled with the appearance 
of being discussed, but controversial 
issues will in the end be settled by an 
upholding of the accepted way and the 
one supreme ideal. Such a conception 
of religion cannot assimilate the philos- 
ophy of education which inheres in the 
progressive idea of “units of activity.” 
The yeast of progressive education will 
not yet have had its chance to leaven 
religious education. 

If, however, the teachers in our 
schools were to regard religion as a part 
of genuine human experience, something 
truly belonging to it, something imper- 
fect, changing, potential in all men, 
something to be achieved rather than ac- 
cepted, the subject might then become 
genuinely an object of exploration. Dif- 
ferences in faith and in ways of living 
could be talked about, appreciated and 
even encouraged. Teachers would ex- 
pect the religious beliefs of children and 
their ways of worship and their ideals 
to change from time to time, just as 
their bodies are recreated and changed 
as the living something within them 
grows. Such an attitude toward reli- 
gion would make it easier to trust the 
natural processes by which children de- 
velop. Teachers would cherish the 
quesioning, wondering, and seeking atti- 
tude, and would learn the art of keeping 
so precious a thing alive, in order that 
the dynamic found in this eagerness to 
search and to understand might lead 
children on into ever deeper apprecia- 
tions, into ever wider ranges of interest 
and into more socially-minded activities. 

These, however, admittedly are vague 
words. Let me illustrate concretely what 
I am trying to say. “Family Life,” for 
example, has been designated as a unit 
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for primary children. This represents 
an area of immediate experience for 
young children, one in which many ethi- 
cal problems are continually arising. 
Natrraily, it is assumed that such an 
area will be of interest to small chil- 
dren. We have further evidence in the 
fact that playing house or family is one 
of the miost universal games of child- 
hood. As teachers of the Christian life, 
or of an ideally ethical and spiritual life, 
we grasp at such a unit because, in the 
possible activities that would be initiated 
we see opportunities for helping chil- 
dren to appreciate the kind things which 
their fathers and mothers do for them 
and for instilling ideals of helpfulness 
and obedience in the home. In many 
Christian churches teachers introduce 
stories about the ideal child of Nazareth, 
and tell of Christ’s availability as a per- 
son to whom children may appeal for 
divine help in order to be more obedient 
and helpful than would be possible were 
they to trust in their own resources. 

If we were to approach our planning 
for such a unit, however, from the point 
of view of progressive education today, 
we would first of all set ourselves the 
task of finding out what curiosities chil- 
dren may have regarding the families 
with which they are acquainted. Sup- 
pose they were encouraged to be curious, 
what sorts of things would they like to 
find out? In our discovery of an an- 
swer to this question, we would expect 
to find suggestions regarding the prob- 
lems with which we would need to be 
prepared to deal. Since I have never 
attempted a study of this sort, I can 
merely venture a few guesses as to what 
children might be curious about regard- 
ing families as they know them. I 
would fancy that their curiosities might 
possibly run in these directions: What 
do other children do at home? What 
playthings, clothes, rooms, and manners 
do they have? Why are some families 
poor and others rich? Do all big broth- 
ers tease? Do all parents punish their 
children? How are babies born? Do 
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all children have to obey their parents? 
Do other children always tell the truth 
to their parents? What are the differ- 
ences between boys and girls? Why do 
people grow old? What happens after 
we die? 

Now these guesses are perhaps wide 
of the mark, but that matters little at 
this point. What I am trying to say is 
that if we really take the planning of 
“units of activity” seriously, we will ac- 
custom ourselves to the habit of asking 
and finding out what children’s curiosi- 
ties are within the range of the unit 
contemplated. We will learn how to en- 
courage the expression of such curiosity, 
cherishing it as basic for a growing re- 
ligious spirit and a fine character, and 
if no curiosities can be awakened, or if 
when awakened we see no way by which 
the children may go exploring for them- 
selves to satisfy their curiosities, we will 
abandon the unit as unadapted to these 
children. 

But the frank facing of such funda- 
mental questions as how babies are born 
and what happens when we die, or the 
reasons for our unjust distribution of 
wealth or for obedience to parents, in- 
volves a shift in the attitude of teachers 
toward the teaching of religion and eth- 
ical idealism. Most of us are timid in 
dealing with these matters as open ques- 
tions, and when we assume that the 
church or synagogue knows the answers 
to them we are baffled to find that both 
liberal and conservative thought is con- 
fused regarding them. I know what it 
is to be afraid to answer children’s ques- 
tions frankly, to feel the chains of guilt 
holding me down, lest I betray a little 
child by telling nim an untruth. I know 
how uncomfortably shallow I have felt 
when on hearing some child’s pertinent 
and piercing question I have realized 
that I, a grown-up, never even thought 
to ask it. Under these condtions it is 
more comfortable for all of us, both 
teachers and children, to move on the 
surface of things in the smooth grooves 
outlined in lesson helps. 


If in dealing with such real life sit- 
uations as these, some one asks, the 
teacher refrains from giving the Chris- 
tian or Jewish interpretation as the one 
true answer and presents no sanction 
from God for the ideals presented, 
where does religion come in? This 
question exposes the heart of the differ- 
ence between the two points of view. 
This new type of religious educator 
would trust the ability of children to 
profit religiously by a frank and poised 
sharing of varied experiences and 
thoughts in the areas about which they 
have grown genuinely curious. He 
would not withhold the Christian or 
Jewish interpretation but at the same 
time he would regard it as important 
that even young children should know 
a differing position (if there were such) 
taken by at least one other group of in- 
telligent people. Such exploratory ven- 
tures would lead to understanding; un- 
derstanding would make possible appre- 
ciation; appreciation would prepare the 
way for the achievement of a well- 
grounded faith of one’s own. Reason- 
able attitudes would be formed which in 
turn would make possible an intelligent 
flexibility of character needed in a world 
of change and conflict. Such a point 
of view would be spiritually releasing 
to teachers. They would find children’s 
curiosities waking up their own that 
long years ago had been buried in their 
unconscious parts in order that their 
own security might be maintained with- 
out challenge. 


If our attitude toward religion were 
to be so revised, an equally fundamental 
reconstruction of the subject matter of 
the curricula of our church schools 
would be called for. If children are to 
have the opportunity to study the ex- 
periences of life from the angle of their 
own curiosities, then there must be made 
available for them those stories of hu- 
man experience which will both awaken 
and answer this zest to explore. Such 
units of material would mean a new re- 
alignment of so-called religious subject 
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matter, and the substitution of a num- 
ber of source books for single texts. 


Let me again illustrate, by means of 
an example, what I am trying to say. 
The old-time study of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah we should scarcely 
think of as a unit that would grip chil- 
dren today. Yet, if children had access 
to a dramatically written story of things 
grown-ups have quarreled over through 
the centuries, how they have justified 
their fighting, and the gains and the 
losses which have come through the dif- 
ferent methods used for settling quar- 
rels, I could imagine junior boys and 
girls growing quite enthusiastic over 
their discoveries. I think they might 
feel a kinship with the grown-ups of 
many races because of their own diffi- 
culties in settling disputes. They might 
feel that through understanding the 
longer experience of humanity with this 
big problem, they themselves were gain- 
ing an insight into their own present-day 
conflicts. Such a unit would involve 
both biblical and non-biblical material, 
the experiences of ‘both the past and 
the present, of pacifist and warrior 
groups. It would show men in these 
differing emergencies developed varied 
types of religious beliefs and practices 
in their efforts to gain the courage they 
needed to achieve their dreams. Such a 
unit would be organized, then, in a way 
in which no one as yet has organized 
that part of human experience for 
church school use. A like reorganiza- 
tion would be called for in various other 
phases of human history at present en- 
tirely disregarded by religious educa- 
tion. 


Would such a unit, as the one de- 
scribed, teach peace? someone asks. If 
not, what would be its value? Againa 
question reveals the difference between 
the old and the new approach. The old 
way was based on the belief that the 
idea of peace must be taught and illus- 
trated and made impressive, so that 
children would accept it as an ideal. 
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The new approach is based on the belief 
that children need a wider experience 
with life, that they need data on which 
to base their own thinking, and that 
understanding must come before appre- 
ciation if appreciation is to be genuine. 
The modern teacher goes even a step 
farther. He believes that even though 
such children may not be won eventually 
to the way of peace, nevertheless their 
experiences in facing realistically the 
problems of life will yield more hope of 
their joining in some way in a coopera- 
tive brotherhood with the rest of man- 
kind, than does the way of seeking to 
hold them to idealistic principles with- 
out their having learned through a re- 
alistic approach. 

It is clear, then, that our church 
schools are in the midst of a disturbing 
conflict. We may wish to be progres- 
sive. We may like the sound of this 
“creative education.” We may feel deep- 
ly that religion at its best has always 
been creative. Jesus was creative. Yet, 
in our day with our new needs and with 
our new problems, we know not how in 
this respect to be like Him. We like 
to sip at the new wine, and we wish it 
could safely be put in the old bottles. 
And yet we hesitate. The old bottles 
still seem good. 

The words of Jesus to the religious 
leaders of his day come insistently to 
mind. “How is it ye know not how to 
interpret this time? And why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
And those who have this so-called mod- 
ern attitude toward religious discovery, 
which I have attempted to describe, feel 
a strange sense of kinship with that 
ancient teacher of Galilee who described 
what he hoped to bring to men as like 
a spring of water, bubbling, alive, and , 
eternally fresh. Which of the two 
groups of religious workers, Jesus him- 
self might feel were among his kin, who 
can say? Perhaps He would find some- 
thing of good in each. 
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NDERLYING all cultures and all 
institutions of the ages are the 
drives of human desire. Any one of our 
culture elements traced back to its ori- 
gin reveals the thread of its interpreta- 
tion in terms of wishes, the urges which 
make it impossible to stay content, im- 
possible to be quiet or static until ful- 
filment is achieved. Manifold desires 
demanding realization constitute the 
basic experience of all human living. 
Tireless and often unrecognized, they 
have created all the elements which give 
value to our social heritage. The proc- 
ess of living is the search for satisfac- 
tions which complete the pattern of the 
organism. The development of the var- 
ious forms of society throughout his- 
tory has been successful or unsuccessful 
in terms of the ability of the group to 
control and to actualize the desires of its 
members. Institutions and patterns 
which appear stable, almost eternal, 
have been created by human societies 
as a means of channeling these desires 
to socially approved goals. 
Unfortunately the institutions and 
cultures of the past have shown but 
little skill in actualizing the ideal. The 
slow development of human intelligence, 
the lack of appreciation and understand- 
*This address was presented at the Biennial Confer- 
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ing of human nature and of the way in 
which wishes, desires and interests grow 
increasingly complex with time, have 
made the history of our cultural growth 
a series of crises, blind gropings, revolts, 
tragic suffering, and patience. Over and 
over again we find that the forces of 
the outer world, maladjustments in hu- 
man relations, economic tragedy, con- 
flicts, wars, have broken down societies 
until, losing hope and despairing of ever 
achieving the good life in this world, 
they appear to settle down to defeat. 
But the persistence of his yearnings will 
never allow man to accept defeat as final. 
The periods of seeming hopelessness 
have served as a challenge to the re- 
ligious prophet who has dared to say 
“No! sometime, somewhere, somehow 
human desires must be completely ful- 
filled.” Religion’s picture of compensa- 
tory fulfilment in a future age, or in an- 
other world, and an absolute guarantee 
that ultimately there would be full sat- 
isfaction, still fed the fires of hope. This 
has always been a convenient refuge 
from unpleasant reality. When society 
was too unsympathetic, when the pat- 
terns of control in a group became too 
rigid then the individual escaped, by the 
religious techniques, to compensatory 
wish-fulfilment. Today, when a culture 
refuses, because of economic or tech- 
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nologic failure, to make earnest with 
human hungerings and needs it follows 
the same pathway to escape, expressing 
its impotence in terms of vague idealism. 
It is one of man’s worst vices, this habit 
of dream realization, which makes it 
possible to find release for emotional 
energy in the thrill of such beautiful 
words as love, justice, brotherhood, and 
peace. It must be judged a bad habit 
even though, perhaps, it has been many 
times the means of salvation from de- 
spair and hopelessness. In the end its 
accomplishment is slight. The guidance 
of individual desires to goals that are 
also socially satisfying is still an incom- 
pleted task. 

Limiting the survey to a very narrow 
field on the background of our culture 
history we may see clearly how the 
desires and fundamental wishes of the 
individual were held in control and chan- 
nelled in historic family patterns. We 
shall not attempt to cover all the family 
patterns of all the cultures, but only 
typical forms. 

The first thing to say is that the ex- 
perience of the ages settled upon cer- 
tain basic ethical ideals as fundamental. 
There is a consensus in all groups of 
all ages over the world that courage is 
good, obedience to parents and elders 
is good, and loyalty, or faithfulness to 
those within the family is good. Be- 
nevolence, that is, sympathy expressed 
in helpfulness to members of the kin or 
clan, proper observance of the prescribed 
sex relations, and abstinence from kill- 
ing, stealing, lying, envy, and deceit are 
common ideals in all groups every- 
where. They are the universal, mini- 
mum code of family life. 

What these words mean specifically in 
behavior patterns in the different groups 
varies with the time and with the cul- 
ture. There is a great difference between 
justice, for instance, as it was expressed 
in an ancient Japanese family, where 
there was soldierly, autocratic, absolute 
control, and justice as it was understood 
by a medieval Jewish family in the his- 
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toric development ~of that particular 
group. In Chinese family patterns, jus- 
tice took still another pattern. The ac- 
tual behavior which signifies justice 
may vary with the culture period and the 
people, while ideals and abstract expres- 
sions of what is the desired way of find- 
ing harmony, happiness, and satisfaction 
in human relationships in the family are 
common to all. 

Moreover, there is especial stress upon 
certain values in different political situa- 
tions. For instance, in a family of a 
feudal society, we are likely to find that 
honor and fortitude and valor are 
stressed. In an absolute autocracy the 
values stressed are obedience and sub- 
mission and humility. These are good 
things for the people to have in that 
kind of society. In a patriarchal so- 
ciety, like that of ancient China, benevo- 
lence and mutual respect for the status 
of each member of the group are 
stressed. Obviously there is a great 
variety in the standards about which so- 
cieties organize their cultural habits, so 
as to realize what is believed to be the 
ideal in terms of special behavior. If 
man had learned in practice how intelli- 
gently to lead the members of a group 
to a satisfying goal in terms of a be- 
havior pattern which would harmonize 
and unify the group, satisfying actuality 
long ago would have replaced the lure of 
abstract ideals. 

There are certain characteristics in 
each one of the ancient and historic 
family patterns which we miss in the 
family of today. Four elements were in- 
tegral to the traditional pattern of 
family control. The first was a religious 
sanction, a philosophy of life, which 
provided a unified understanding of the 
ultimate nature of things and of man’s 
place and the family’s place in the total 
scheme. That philosophy, accepted with- 
out question, exercised an organizing, 
unifying control within the family. 

Second, there was the complete auth- 
ority of the family head who was the 
father usually, although in some so- 
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cieties the mother was almost on a par 
with him. This authority was based 
upon force, that is, it had behind it the 
necessary sanction to enforce a pattern 
of behavior. The power of the family 
head was reinforced by social pressure 
outside the home, going back at last, if 
necessary, to political authority. 

Third, families of the ancient past 
were distinct, face to face primary 
groups, without the impacts of other 
groups upon their territory. They were 
sufficient unto themselves. No com- 
peting outside units stimulated desires 
in individuals which the family could 
not satisfy. Only rare souls could escape 
the cosy security of the group together- 
ness. This independence provided an in- 
timacy, a power of control, and an 
ability to lay hold upon and shape the 
wishes of the individual members, such 
as we can not have today in the pluralis- 
tic grouping of modern society. 

Fourth, in those old societies there 
was an accepted code of moral behavior 
running through the whole social struc- 
ture, so that the family ideal was simply 
a localized embodiment of an ideal which 
was common to the whole social or- 
ganism. Everybody in the whole group 
knew exactly what was meant by justice, 
by honor, and by filial piety. There was 
no way in which the family could be 
challenged by the rival codes of a dozen 
different groups outside the family. In 
contrast to our modern moral bewilder- 
ment there was then a unification of 
understanding as to what the accepted 
pattern was, and behind it an authori- 
tative sanction. 

With this characterization of the ele- 
ments of control we may look at some 
specific groups. The Roman family 
offers an illustration of the peculiar 
power of a religious, emotional orienta- 
tion. Absolute authority was vested in 
the father even to the point of not ac- 
cepting a new-born child into the family 
if he chose to reject it. His power over 
the women and children was unques- 
tioned, while the family as a whole was 
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a perfectly compact and coherent unit 
in relation to the state ideal. In the 
ceremonies of the household cult, how- 
ever, the living family was unified by 
an emotional enfoldment which bound 
the members to each other, to the past 
and to the land. 

The family religion of Rome com- 
prised the cult which related the family 
to the dead, the Di manes, and that 
which tied the members to the guardians 
of the family estate, the Lares. Other 
ceremonies gave emotional quality to 
the relation of the family to the food 
supply, the storehouse, the wealth of 
the family, in the Penates. The univer- 
sal emotion centering in family life 
around the hearth-fire found expression 
in the symbolic figure, Vesta. Every 
meal and shared ceremony brought back 
each member of the family to that center. 
There was a subtle unifying influence, 
based on emotional experience binding 
individuals to the symbol of the hearth 
fire, the beautiful Vesta, who repre- 
sented in retrospect all the memories 
associated with family life. Every in- 
dividual in the Roman family was 
wrapped roundabout with these re- 
ligious, ceremonial, emotional controls 
from birth until death. 


There was authority backed by the 
State. There was a stern code but all 
was threaded through with an emo- 
tional quality which softened the rigid, 
authoritarian power of an absolute head. 
Cicero describes the ideal code of the 
Roman family as self-control, which 
means, being interpreted, the correct 
channeling of the desires of the body 
from courage to continence, and affec- 
tion for parents and kindness to kin. 

Over against this, we may put the 
ancient Japanese pattern, which repre- 
sents another family of absolute auto- 
cratic type. It has a different type of 
religious sanction without the emotional 
background which we find in the Roman 
group. Japanese society emerges into 
the light of history in an atmosphere of 
strife. Families and clans were organ- 











ized in a feudal type of society. The 
father was head of a joint family group, 
beneath him and under him may have 
been four generations of descendants. 
The authority of the head was absolute 
and the behavior code was austere, for 
this family was unified not only by 
living but by conflict with other clans. 


Inside the family the father, as head, 
guaranteed the fulfilment of the funda- 
mental wishes. His was the respon- 
sibility to see that members of the 
family were properly wedded; to pro- 
vide sustenance; to give them shelter 
and status. Each individual had his 
own place and his own right. While the 
head had power to command complete 
obedience, he had also the obligation to 
provide for every individual his proper 
status and recognition. In that family 
the ideal of behavior was loyalty, forti- 
tude, valor, blood revenge, self-sacrifice 
for the group. No individual could 
hold his life as his own if the good of 
the family demanded that life be sacri- 
ficed. 


In these old Japanese families woman 
had a splendid status. Of course, she 
obeyed. Her qualities were obedience 
and humility, but she had fortitude too. 
The mothers of old Japan were the edu- 
cators who made it possible for young 
lads, barely adolescent, to go calmly to 
self chosen death in loyalty or in the 
name of honor. The power of primary 
group control was reinforced by a per- 
vasive cultural ideal. There was no 
doubt at all as to whether one would 
obey or not. Desires were controlled, 
harnessed, and directed in terms of a 
firmly established pattern. 

In turning to another type, repre- 
sented by the Jewish family, we need 
not pause to discuss the well known Old 
Testament Hebrew family. This was a 
patriarchal group, in which the father 
was autocratic and the wives were 
bought with purchase money. Gradually 
this gave place to softening influences 
through the centuries, until the purchase 
price became a gift to the bride, and the 
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mother in Israel became one of the most 
beautiful figures of that later day. By 
the first century B. C., these Jewish 
families, scattered in the cities around 
the Mediterranean, were the marvel of 
all the pagan world which admired their 
code of moral behavior and wondered 
at their kindliness, affection, and piety. 
They wondered too at the happiness and 
joyousness of these family groups. So 
attractive was Jewish example in social 
and family life that Gentiles in large 
numbers, as “God-fearers,” crowded the 
synagogues in the outlying districts of 
the Mediterranean. 

The Jewish family type, more signi- 
ficant as an illustration of family con- 
trol, is.not that of the first century, but 
the family during the period of the 
Middle Ages. Down to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century this type per- 
sisted. Here, in addition to the controls 
inside the family, was the influence of 
a hostile outside environment which 
threw the individual back upon the 
family for fulfilment of desires, if de- 
sires were to be fulfilled. 

In this family group there was a 
rather beautiful unity grounded upon 
a religious basis. The Jewish people 
would never have been able to live and 
persist if it had not been for the fact 
that in their early centuries they had 
worked out a philosophy of life. The 
history of the world for them embodied 
an unfolding purpose. The Jewish 
people were an essential factor in the 
realization of a divine plan. The only 
reason for their separate and special 
status was that they had been selected 
and preserved as the suffering loyal 
servants through whom would be 
builded the glorious kingdom of God 
which was to come. The Torah formed 
for them, therefore, the will of God, to 
be expressed in behavior, in order that 
the ideal world might achieve concrete 
expression on the earth. 

The authoritative parent had com- 
plete control over his children, but with 
a code. The Jewish religion was not a 
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system of belief set down in dogmas. 
Rather, it was a code of behavior ex- 
plicitly laid down in the Torah for the 
family, with an authority over the 
family standing for the enforcement of 
the code. 


In this family type, the controls have 
an emotional coloring. The external 
world was hostile. Consequently the 
sheltering hand of family control seemed 
to demand, not submission, nor the feel- 
ing of yielding, but affection, piety, for- 
bearance, and joyousness. This reaction 
from the attitude of the Gentile world 
may have been an important factor in 
creating the distinctive, sentimental, 
emotional quality as well as the coher- 
ence and unity of the Jewish family 
groups through the centuries. The Jew 
outside was met with rebuff and scorn, 
bespattered with the mud of the world. 
When he came back through the portals 
of his home he had status, and found 
response, recognition, and security. The 
wishes of the individual could be fully 
realized only in that setting. 


If only one family type were to be 
selected to illustrate family controls the 
choice would probably fall on the 
Chinese family. The real China of 
yesterday was a culture of villages 
growing out of forty centuries of agri- 
cultural life—a true village civilization. 
Sometimes a village, in those long ages 
of China’s history, might be made up 
only of a single family. There are still 
many villages in China today where 
every single person in the whole village 
has the same name. This situation made 
it possible to achieve unity and control. 
Theoretically, of course, the Chinese 
family system is grounded on the cosmic 
philosophy of naturalism. There is an 
ultimate cosmic order and that order 
unfolds in history. Human society is an 
unfolding in time of the cosmic Tao. 
Each family group, therefore, properly 
behaving, that is, embodying the ethical 
idea of the Tao, is a manifestation in 
time of the ideal harmony of the uni- 
verse. 


We can hardly assume that many of 
these village families knew the phil- 
osophy which the great thinkers of the 
sixth century, B. C., developed so ela- 
borately. But what they did have was 
the realization that the family did not 
stop with death; the family went on. By 
filial piety, they reached beyond the 
grave to keep the ancestors always 
bound to the living reaching back 
through the generations nominally to 
the first ancestor of the family group, 
so that there was a complete unifica- 
tion of the past, the present, and the 
future in the religious ceremonial of 
ancestor cult. That cult in China had 
a powerful unifying effect upon the 
village and the families making up the 
village. 

The important thing is that Chinese 
civilization has been preéminently prac- 
tical. If we ask, “What are the values 
of a Chinese family today,” we would 
find that they exactly express the values 
which were at the center of the ideal of 
the Chinese religious program three 
thousand years ago, namely, health, 
wealth, long life, virtue approved by 
one’s fellows, and a good death. Elab- 
orated for modern China it might be 
wealth, that is economic status, health, 
long life, assured honor in one’s com- 
munity, one’s name enrolled among 
those that at last will be members of the 
ancestral temple, and harmonious rela- 
tions with one’s fellows in the group. 
These things, which make up the homely 
values of the everyday life of the 
villagers, are the things toward which 
every solitary behavior pattern is di- 
rected. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
for thousands of years the family group 
in China has known how to control the 
wishes of its members and to hold them 
rigorously in check, because there was 
not any place else to go. To lose status 
in the family was to lose everything. It 
was absolutely essential, therefore, that 
in the give and take of the centuries the 
status of each individual of all age levels 
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PATTERNS OF FAMILY CONTROL 


in the family unit should be fixed and 
prescribed. 

Starting with the great-grandfather, 
and coming down to the youngest child, 
in the whole scale from top to bottom, 
everybody knew exactly what his rights 
were and what his responsibilities. The 
code prescribed for each individual the 
thing that it was necessary to do in his 
status in every specific time and place 
and situation. It was all provided for, 
and everybody knew it. The sanction of 
the whole group came down with irre- 
sistible pressure upon each member to 
do the thing that was expected of him. 

And if, perchance, desires did break 
loose and if one did come into conflict 
with other individuals, China learned by 
experience that when people must live 
together it is a very bad thing to have 
unhealed emotional wounds. They dis- 
covered a technique for graceful re- 
covery of the individual so that he did 
not lose dignity and status. “Saving 
face” is what the Chinese call it. 


This organization of control was very 
efficient and very humane. Gradually 
through the years each member of the 
family changed his place in the scheme 
until he reached the top at last; and for 
every rise in rank there was the pre- 
scribed direction. The code of the 
Chinese family was the beautiful pro- 
duct of thousands of years of blind 
groping of human beings who learned 
how to harness their desires, and be- 
cause they were compelled to live to- 
gether, they worked out a code of con- 
trol to make living together possible. 


Any survey one can make of these 
historic family patterns will only make 
one more aware of the entire break be- 
tween the past and the present age. As 
a matter of fact, there is not one soli- 
tary pattern of these ancient cultures 
which is remaining static today. The 
Chinese family is breaking, even in the 
most remote sections. The Hindu family 
is disintegrating. The families of the 
Jewish group are meeting precisely the 
same difficulties as others in this West- 
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ern world. No matter where we look 
over the earth we find that the same 
forces which are tearing all the old 
traditional institutions of the past to 
pieces are tearing the family patterns of 
control to pieces. Between that old 
authority, unity, and power on the one 
hand and pluralism of control in endless- 
ly multiplying groups on the other, there 
is a startling contrast. 

One cannot any more, I think, depend 
upon a religious sanction for family 
control. It was a significant turning 
point for Western culture when it broke 
the control of the Roman Catholic 
church after the thirteenth century. The 
old. church had authority which in 
thought and behavior gave unity to life. 
The Protestant reformation with its re- 
sulting rigidity of dogmatism allowed 
our economic, political, and educational 
activities, our technology and art to 
escape the control of religious idealism. 
We have built a civilization in this West- 
ern world without any unifying phil- 
osophy of life. 

What a handicap it is, then, for the 
family when we cannot say, “This is 
what life means and this is the place we 
are to play in the scheme!” We will 
have to find a life philosophy. What 
is the sense of specialization if we do 
not know what it is for? What is the 
worth of expert technological devices 
if we are not going to use them in an 
intelligent direction, if we do not know 
what we want to do with them and why? 
One of our problems, therefore, is a 
lack of a religious and philosophic re- 
inforcement for family control of be- 
havior. 

The authority of the family head has 
dwindled to a shadow in this age. The 
new status of women and the open doors 
to significant activity outside the family 
for the younger members make it im- 
possible to hold the reins of authority 
over them as in olden times. Moreover, 
even the control which came from 
economic dependence on the family head 
is greatly reduced. Women and young 
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people are wage earners and restive 
under dictation. The use of force, 
backed by religious and state sanction, 
can no longer be counted upon as an 
instrument of control. 

A further challenge to family control 
has arisen from the complexity of our 
civilization. From outside the family 
there come innumerable calls to attrac- 
tive action and enjoyment. Desires are 
established which the family cannot 
satisfy within its own circle. It may be 
easily true that most of the social de- 
sires of a growing number of modern 
folk find fulfilment outside the family. 
It would be futile to expect the old type 
of behavior control to be effective under 
these conditions. 

On the other hand, we know a great 
deal now about human nature, about the 
way in which wishes operate and about 
the technique of group control. We must 
find a way of channeling human wishes 
toward goals which will make for the 
creation of values to be socially shared. 
A society so educated might arrive once 
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more at a common understanding of the 
patterns of behavior which result in the 
realization of joy in living. The family 
may be able to play a most significant 
part in that education. It has the great 
advantage of enfolding the individual 
from childhood with sympathy, interest, 
and understanding. If, instead of the old 
authoritarian family, we might have a 
new family acting as a consulting group 
in which the problems of every member 
could be considered and a plan of action 
approved and supported by the united 
group, the family might still retain its 
traditional place as the dominant control 
over behavior. Such a family would de- 
velop individuals, sympathetic, tolerant, 
co-operative and capable of thinking to- 
gether in the solution of maladjustments. 
Such individuals, at work in the world, 
would know how to think and act co- 
operatively as citizens in regard to the 
common problems of the common weal. 
In some such way a new type of family 
control might make democracy safe for 
the world. 
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HIS paper deals with the general 

theme of the struggle for self-real- 
ization, with special reference to those 
phases of the struggle which are more 
or less characteristic of congested living 
in metropolitan areas. Let us first state 
briefly what we shall herein regard as 
the struggle for self-realization and then 
briefly state what is meant by the city 
or urban mind. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR SELF-REALIZATION 


Self-realization is the active develop- 
ment of the potentialities of one’s na- 
ture and the attainment of a fuller and 
keener awareness of the possibilities of 
one’s self. To every living thing in- 
cluding man, self-realization comes only 
with struggle. The entire organic world 
is engaged in a struggle for existence. 
Man by means of reflective thought, 
creative imagination, and willful purpose 
may rise above the mere struggle for 
existence to a struggle for achievement. 

It is possible to think of self-realiza- 
tion in terms of a seed which falls on 
barren or on fertile soil. Circumstances 
determine the nature and extent of the 


development of its potentialities. If it 
falls on barren soil, it may burst and bud 
only to wither in immaturity or at best 
to achieve a stunted growth. If it falls 
on fertile soil it may grow vigorously 
only to be crowded by the prolific life 
around it and perhaps to be unrecog- 
nized amid the profusion of which it is 
a part. Who can say which of the two 
has come to a more complete self-real- 
ization—the seed which rooted in a 
crannied wall and brought forth a single 
bloom or its mate which fell into the 
loam below and blossomed gorgeously. 
Each became all that it could become 
under the circumstances. 

There are fatalists and mechanists 
who would interpret the struggle of man 
for self-realization on much the same 
level as that of the seed. But a Christ- 
ian philosophy of life assumes that by 
willing based on knowledge we may 
alter, at least within limits, the course 
of our experience. Man can contemplate 
and he can will. Circumstances have 
much to do with determining the mood 
and content of his contemplations and 
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the nature of his willing. Francis Avel- 
ing, in his recent Personality and Will 
has stated that nothing is willed until it 
is foreseen. The church can bring to 
man under all the determining factors 
of circumstances the ability to foresee 
and to press his course with the wisdom 
of foresight and vision. 


Tue Ursan MIND 


The urban mind is nothing more than 
the interacting minds of individual city 
dwellers. It is composed of the minds 
of individuals but of individuals who 
have developed habits of thinking as a 
result of urban life. It reflects collective 
habits of thought, many of them in ac- 
cord with highly stereotyped patterns. 
These thought ways of city dwellers are 
what we are accustomed to call urban 
mindedness. 


There is no sharp distinction between 
urbanity and provinciality or rural 
mindedness. Many prefer to regard it 
as a difference in degree rather than of 
kind. If we be allowed to include de- 
gree of development and of complexity, 
we may leave it stand as merely a differ- 
ence of degree, although specific com- 
plexities are common in highly differ- 
entiated city life that are rarely if ever 
found in rural life. 


The modern city is regarded as the 
advance guard of civilization. In it con- 
verge and focus all the problems of our 
changing social order. The economic 
and political struggles have been de- 
picted by many. These are but two phases 
of the social conflict and struggle that is 
taking place. In this mad milling of con- 
centrated humanity are individual human 
beings striving to maintain and develop an 
effective and individually characteristic 
personality—individuals struggling for 
self-realization. 


Tue City oF THE PRESENT ERA 


The city of the present day reflects the 
dawn of a new social economic order. 
During the past century and almost with- 
in a generation the time and space rela- 
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tions of men and things have been fun- 
damentally and irrevocably changed. 
Ever since the dawn of history, man has 
lived in a world where light traveled 
fast and far but where sound traveled 
slowly and was soon lost in space. To- 
day sound riding on waves of light 
travels with the rapidity of lightning 
and to the ultimate parts of the earth. 
Communication is revolutionizing all 
our human relations. Locomotion has 
changed almost as rapidly as com- 
munication and hundreds of great in- 
ternational conferences assemble every 
year, erstwhile strangers are become 
neighbors and distance no longer is an 
appalling separation from friends nor 
is it a guarantee of safety from aggres- 
sors. Add to this the fact that for the 
first time in human history, procreation 
is being separated as a voluntary act 
from the instinctive satisfaction of sex 
appetite. These three fundamental 
changes are forcing a world wide re- 
adjustment of all human relations. These 
facts, the revelations subsequent to the 
World War, our world wide economic 
depression, the findings of our relatively 
new social sciences all indicate the 
emergence of an era characterized by a 
knowledge of world-wide interaction and 
interdependence. Included in this are 
the problems of unprecedented leisure 
and the social economic adjustments 
made necessary by technological prog- 
ress. All of these are compelling heroic 
individual and social readjustments. In 
no place does the incidence of readjust- 
ment strike with more telling effect than 
on the masses of the city dwellers 
throughout the world. 


SELF-REALIZATION IN AN ERA OF 
INTERDEPENDENCE 

It is but a few years since men were 
personally responsible for what they did 
and said. Business was a personal ven- 
ture, partnerships were personal rela- 
tions, trade was between persons fa- 
miliar with each other’s personal habits, 
credit was extended on the basis of per- 
sonal character, civic responsibilities 
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were entrusted to persons known to their 
constituency. Life was highly personal- 
ized. Individuals, good or bad, were per- 
sonally responsible for their acts. This 
did not mean that virtue was supreme 
or that virtuous personalities received 
their due reward. Then as ever, the ego- 
istic and the self-centered, the unscrup- 
ulous and the diabolical persons had 
their innings. But there was not the 
freedom from personal responsibility 
that now is so widespread. The menace 
of our city controlled culture is the men- 
ace of irresponsibility. My contention is 
that city life lends itself to the growth 
of irresponsible living. In the days of 
our colonial life and in the days of our 
frontier expansion the relationships of 
men—especially those with whom they 
did most of their business—were inti- 
mate and personal. 


The city has always been and contin- 
ues to be the rendezvous of strangers. 
Human relations become less intimate, 
less personal, and more superficial. Repu- 
tation becomes more effective than char- 
acter. Man, ever prone to become an ac- 
tor in the presence of his fellows, finds 
new advantages in increasing this role of 
pretense. Non-intimate associations put 
a premium on costume, the “smoothness” 
often styled urbanity, clever and unique 
techniques of speech and deportment. 
The city offers unprecedented rewards 
in every walk of life to the actor. It is 
filled with men most of whose lives is 
spent in acting the various roles that 
bring the recognition and privileges 
which they desire. Not infrequently have 
men confessed to me in words somewhat 
like this—“I have played the game so 
long, I have acted the part so consistent- 
ly that I honestly do not know who or 
what I really am.” Not infrequently the 
city dweller lives or works with two or 
even more groups of associations, acts 
several roles each adjusted to a particu- 
lar association and develops a compart- 
mentalized personality. This may hap- 
pen in connection with his business 
week-day associations and his Sabbath 
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religious associations, the personnel of 
one being entirely distinct from that of 
the other associations. 


These are difficult persons to reach for 
sometimes they themselves have almost 
lost their real self behind their masque. 
Even if in solitude they have moments 
of self-realization they quickly pull 
down the masque and play the role at 
the approach of a stranger. 


At this point it is necessary to utter a 
bit of warning. The minister in the city 
may himself become in this and in other 
ways urban-minded. The frequent meet- 
ing of strangers, many superficial ac- 
quaintances, the routine of administra- 
tion all may combine to force him at 
times into a réle of professionalism. He 
is all too frequently regarded as a pro- 
fessional at best, even when he is not so. 
If he falls into a rdéle he is, of course, of 
little help to the other actors. The temp- 
tation to play the rdle, successfully re- 
sisted, may make him exceptionally use- 
ful to others similarly tried. 

All of this might have happened if our 
cities had become merely great aggrega- 
tions of people who knew little about 
each other—mere aggregates of persons 
relatively strange one to the other. But 
at least two other major social phenome- 
na reach their maxium of influence and 
effectiveness in our city life. First, the 
city, especially in this country, has be- 
come the meeting place of the cultures 
of the world, with an inevitable ascen- 
dancy of a realistic philosophy of rela- 
tivity. Second, the city is the develop- 
ment and the control center of the new 
era of interdependence and in conse- 
quence of highly institutionalized living. 
What has the church to offer to the ur- 
ban-minded who insist on a realistic 
philosophy of relativity? This is a ques- 
tion for your discussion groups. May I 
suggest merely one constructive lead. 
Jesus Christ dealt very directly with con- 
crete social situations and in so doing 
ran counter to many of the specific sanc- 
tions and taboos current in the religious 
traditions of his day and generation. He 
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‘aced reality when he discussed the mat- 
ter of behavior on the Sabbath, when 
he portrayed religious piety on the Jeri- 
cho road, when he talked to the women 
at the well—in fact at every turn of his 
life. His query was never—what is con- 
ventionally, traditionally or institution- 
ally approved? In every concrete situa- 
tion his question was as to which was 
the better way to act—which would 
bring to men the largest possibilities of 
life? Can the church enable men strug- 
gling in the midst of a swirling turbul- 
ence of cultures, and baffled by a com- 
plex and changing social order, to see 
and realize the fundamental situations of 
their collective life, and to recognize the 
better -ways of meeting them and in so 
doing to discover a basic ethic and a 
guiding and integrating principle for the 
realization of the best that is potential 
in their individual lives? Can it and will 
it evoke a sustained search for the better 
ways of doing things and a sustained 
and conscientious support of movements 
and leadership for human betterment ? 


Before I discuss some of the effects of 
mechanized interdependence on the mind 
of the urbanite, I want to raise another 
general question. Has Christianity a 
gospel for an interdependent social or- 
der? I ask this question because I be- 
lieve that the answer is “yes.” The age 
long question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper,” is no longer a theme for dia- 
lectics. One thing is certain, my brother 
is my keeper. An Oriental dispute over 
Manchuria sends a tremor through the 
international relations of the world. 
England’s shift from the gold standard 
jostles the markets of the world, every 
communistic or fascistic experiment 
across the seas sends emotional waves 
into the social life of the world. Agrarian 
activities in remote states register their 
influence in metropolitan areas. Never 
was mankind more keenly aware of their 
interdependence. But all of this should 
be the great opportunity, the “fulness 
of time” for a religion based on service, 
on consideration for the other man, good 
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will among and toward mankind. The 
very essence of Christianity lies in the 
interdependence of our life. 

But here is a different query. If our 
social economic interdependence is in- 
stitutionalized and Christianity is in- 
stitutionalized, are the institutions of 
Christianity so interlocked with the 
other institutions of our social-economic 
order as to constrain the Christian 
church in its effective revelation of 
Christianity? This question I leave with 
you after I have stated somewhat more 
specifically some of the problems with 
which the urban mind is struggling. 

At best human personality is a bundle 
of behavior habits, dispositions, and ten- 
dencies including various and variant 
contradictions and oppositions. Only a 
small part of our potential self or selves 
ever emerges into a conscious person- 
ality. The circumstances under which 
men live and work have much to do not 
only with determining habits but also in 
determining which of these will emerge 
into the conscious personality. We are 
told that our conscious personality in- 
tegrates around our customary behavior. 
Circumstance and custom may call forth 
no other integrating cores than are im- 
plicit in such stereotypes as hard-boiled 
banker, keen bargainer, strenuous sales- 
man, smooth politician, or big boss. In 
the city where the functions of life tend 
to be segregated and institutionalized, 
men easily develop several integrations 
of personality each around a particular 
cluster of activities. Sometimes nothing 
unites these minor activities except the 
mere chains of circumstances implicit 
in the routine life of the individual and 
involved in the systematized and inter- 
locking routine of vast social organiza- 
tions. Let us pause to consider for a 
moment those personalities whose chief 
claim to self-realization is that they 
have nuclei of conscious experience 
strung on a chain of circumstances. 


Cocs IN THE SYSTEM 


Not only is almost everything sched- 
uled but almost everything is part of 
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a system. Even a school teacher must 
fit into the system. Standardization of 
the human units, and easy interchange- 
ability is of highest importance. The 
mood of the system is not self-expression 
but conventionalism. The system teach- 
es its employees to ask for and to depend 
upon formulae, programs, recipes, and 
stereotypes. Promotion and preferment 
come from following well outlined be- 
havior patterns. The system offers little 
opportunity for self-realization—success 
comes from cheerful but not too critical 
following the plan laid out by some one 
else. 


The city is crowded with specialists. 
These specialists have learned to do one 
or several things well. Their lives are 
disproportionately devoted to one phase 
of activity and in a sense are thus ab- 
normal. The specializations tend to 
make for consciousness of difference 
rather than consciousness of kind. They 
are in competition with their fellow 
specialists and have no natural fields, 
although some luncheon and service 
clubs aim at this latter function. The 
city is the last word in specialization. 
It is one of the many urban phenomena 
that tend to fractionalize life and experi- 
ence and to make it difficult for the in- 
dividual to have a sense of himself as 
a whole. 


What can resolve the inevitable partial 
scissions of the ego; what can evoke into 
consciousness the latent experiences— 
what can release the latent reserve of 
potentialities better than a comprehen- 
sive dynamic philosophy of life? The 
urban minded are “torn within” by the 
conflicts without. Distracted men hec- 
tically struggle for some sense of in- 
tegrity and self-realization in urban 
communities where loyalties and alle- 
giances to monster social institutions 
seem to pull and strain in different di- 
rections. Individual personality is on 
a rack torn asunder by contending or- 
ganized allegiances. Men in such experi- 
ences want to be shown how. They 
want to have raised before them ex- 
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emplary lives of. noble purpose that 
have been able to pull themselves to- 
gether because of the faith that is within 
them. 


INSECURITY 

Psychologists are warning us on every 
hand of the menace of insecurity. The 
city mind is teeming with a sense of 
both economic and social insecurity, 
now as never before. Economic in- 
security, fears of unemployment, fears 
of pauperization, fears of a dependent 
old age, fears of sickness or disabling 
injury with no economic reserve, such 
fears break down his self-reliance, fill 
him with a sense of futility and are 
causing him to crack up mentally and 
frequently to take his own life. In one 
city Y. M. C. A. recently five men who 
have cracked up mentally within a few 
days and in spite of the fellowship serv- 
ices of the Association, have had to be 
placed in sanitoria. A recent statement 
of insurance companies set forth the 
heavy load being thrown upon them by 
suicides. 

Social insecurity often adds to econ- 
omic insecurity. The city is full of 
friendless folk. Life long friendships are 
amazingly stabilizing. In times of crises 
they are tremendously supporting and 
tend to carry men through. The city 
dweller even though he be rich in ac- 
quaintances is often poor in tested and 
tried friendships. Even in our church 
congregations the turnover is often 
so rapid that friendships among mem- 
bers for more than a decade are ex- 
ceptional. 

The socially and economically in- 
secure man cannot easily gain confidence 
in himself and is afraid to take any 
chances or to accept any unnecessary 
responsibility. He is a slave of circum- 
stances, forced to play safe. Not only 
are his actions restrained, but he may 
even be restrained from uttering an 
opinion, joining a fellowship or casting 
a ballot lest in so doing he cut his last 
thread of security. 
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Criock MINDEDNESS AND SCHEDULE 
MINDEDNESS 


The people of the city are clock 
minded. The day is begun with an alarm 
clock, business begins with punching 
a time clock, the luncheon respite is 
scheduled in minutes and theatres hesi- 
tate to begin either ten minutes before 
or after eight forty. Delays are annoy- 
ing, activities that are off schedule tend 
to be discredited. The Sunday schedule 
and services of worship are no excep- 
tion. The demand is for a church pro- 
gram for clock minded congregations. 

There is little room for spontaneity 
in the lives of clock minded and schedule 
minded folk. In the schools the student 
may be required to be mathematically 
minded at nine o’clock, geographically 
minded at ten, and literary or historical- 
ly minded at eleven. The most obviously 
integrating factor is the schedule. The 
prophet must prophesy on schedule and 
within the allotted minutes, the sacra- 
ments and priestly functions are forced 
to yield to schedule and time saving de- 
vices, pastoral functions fall into office 
hours, and even the moments for re- 
flective creative thought are forced into 
the interstices of a schedule. It has been 
said that “order is heaven’s first law.” 
But there is no certainty that clock order 
is heaven’s first law. However, the 
speeded activities of the complex life of 
city dwellers insists on schedule, so, at 
least within limits, schedules must be 
the order of the day. 


SCHEDULE INTEGRATIONS 


But there is something pathetic about 
the man whose activities are like beads 
strung arbitrarily on a string of sched- 
ule. The helplessness and consternation 
of the man whose string of schedule 
breaks or becomes tangled is most re- 
vealing. All too often he stands or 
wanders idly and dismayed until some 
person, some organization, or some set 
of circumstances furnishes him with a 
new schedule. He must be told what to 
do, when to do it, and how. Even in his 
church life he waits for assignments, 
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directions, formulae, printed instruc- 
tions, helps, and recipes. This is the 
mood of much of our urbanized life. 
Only occasionally does the dominant 
purpose of a thoroughly integrated life 
compel a program consistent with self- 
expression and _ self-realization. The 
market places of the city are crowded 
even in times of prosperity with men 
who stand idle and ineffective waiting 
for someone to tell them what to do and 
when and how to do it. If technological 
improvements bring more leisure there 
will be an even greater demand for guid- 
ance and inspiration. 


Space forbids that we should further 
elaborate the folkways and customs of 
city life which operate to make self- 
realization increasingly difficult. There 
is the anonymity which registers itself 
in the use of numbers instead of names; 
the constant parade of totally unknown 
people that dulls the sense of human re- 
lations; the transient abode which 
knows no fixed place as home; the de- 
mand for present satisfactions without 
regard to mortgages on the future that 
must be paid by citizens as yet unborn; 
the strenuous tempo; the enervating and 
distracting noises and sounds, and the 
ever present emotional headlines, the 
constant glimpses into extremes of 
poverty and affluence, and a host of 
other things which are ever present in 
city life. Then too, all the extreme im- 
pingements of our present economic 
system center in city life. Here are 
found the evicted and homeless, great 
numbers who must choose _ between 
charity, a government dole, or a more 
or less insincere fiction of government 
employment. Here it is that relief work 
becomes most routine and inconsiderate 
of human values. Here in the city dis- 
illusionment and frustration now reach 
new depths and look into longer vistas 
than have been known for many gener- 
ations. 


In what way can the church help these 
city dwellers to a more complete self- 
realization? Two approaches must ever 











be kept in mind. One is the direct and 
personal approach which will help men 
to pull themselves together, to bring into 
consciousness around a central common 
purpose such hope and faith and good 
will as they can. In these days the 
church can help them to find at least the 
maximum of such satisfactions of life 
as do not lie in meat and bread. New 
and unprecedented demands fall upon 
the pastorate. Reorganizations including 
specialization of function are necessary 
in the pastoral staff of the church. A 
more thorough and better planned re- 
adaptation of the church pastoral func- 
tions with the personnel, mental hygiene, 
and social welfare activities of the com- 
munity is imperative, but this expansion 
and elaboration of pastoral care for the 
individual and the family is not all. The 
ministry must reveal a sound philosophy 
of collective life. It must fearlessly set 
forth the principles of service; it must 
foster intelligent, conscientious, dynamic 
public opinion; it must rally support be- 
hind those who are sacrificially working 
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for a better way of life; it should fur- 
nish vision to potential leaders, and hold 
up the hands of those who dare to ven- 
ture in finding new and better ways of 
living and working together. At the be- 
ginning of this paper we called atten- 
tion to the fact that purposeful self- 
realization required a vision. Without 
such vision men will perish: if perchance 
they do not die physically, they will 
fail in that more tragic thing—being 
living bodies devoid of a consciousness 
of the possibilities of life. And the 
vision must be a socal vision. It must 
be in terms of fellowship, of good will, 
co-operation and mutual aid, and it 
must be realistic, dealing practically 
with things as they are and practically 


with things as they may be. Never 
before have men _ individually and 
collectively been more sincere and 


earnestly searching for a more satis- 
factory way of life. Will they find it 
by contacting with the Christian 


churches? 
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Progressive Social Action. By Epwarp T. 
Devine. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 

This compact little volume contains the 
essential counsels of a matured and undis- 
couraged liberal. It represents in a sense the 
keystone of an arch which Doctor Devine 
has been building through his writings for 
over thirty years. As a result of his long 
experience as a University teacher and a 
social work executive he has put together 
his wealth of experience in the form of cer- 
tain direct and immediate objectives in a 
program of progressive social action. This 
program covers three more or less overlap- 
ping elements: namely, world citizenship, 
domestic economic citizenship, and religious 
citizenship. In addition the author devotes 
a considerable section of his work to the 
three persistent problems of poverty, disease, 
and crime. Likewise he emphasizes the 
housing problem since it is one of those 
ramifying problems which touches not only 
economic life but interpenetrates the prob- 
lems of poverty, disease, and crime. All of 
these problems are brought together and 
confronted with the touchstone of social 
ideals. The last third of the volume is given 
over particularly to the function of religion 
in sustaining, energizing, and putting into 
concrete practice social ideals. 

In developing his argument Doctor De- 
vine lays down in clear forceful language 
certain positive dicta. For example: “World 
citizenship will precede a world state.” In 
following that dictum he observes that the 
feeling for a world state is developing fast 
but that to accomplish a world order will 
require strong nations whether large or 
small “governed throughout by the social 
spirit,” i. e., neither exploitable nor exploit- 
ive. Therefore war is naturally abhorrent 
to the world citizen. “The tough-minded 
are now in opposition to war. Only the 
emotional and the weak-minded continue to 
think and to feel and to act like militarists. 
. . . Lunacy, vested interest, and vestigial 
forms of patriotism may be mobilized under 
very respectable banners. We can only hope, 
and hope with reason, that no such combina- 
tion will occur.” 

The heart of the problem: of economic 


citizenship Doctor Devine finds to be com- 
posed of rights. For example, the right to 
life in these times means more than mere 
continuity of existence. It means “the right 
to the many things which go to make up the 
content of life.” Liberty, likewise, now 
means opportunity and postulates social con- 
trol. Happiness comprehends the “good 
life.” As a means to achieving economic 
citizenship the author pays high tribute to 
the labor unions, forecasts unlimited possi- 
bilities in co-operation, and generally be- 
lieves that solutions alternative to commun- 
ism or fascism will be found as a way out. 

Doctor Devine is very positive that our 
democracy has not failed and that it is still 
possible to democratize our economic order 
and to set up something saner in the way of 
social control even though it would fall very 
far short of an absolutely planned society. 
One feature of that socially controlled order 
would be the abolition of poverty in the 
sense of eliminating squalor, misery, and a 
low and diminishing standard of life. Hence 
thé author’s dictum that the present gross 
inequalities of income are indefensible and 
that therefore we must have citizens who 
cannot be exploited. Here, as in the han- 
dling of other problems, the author bases his 
hope finally upon the right use of our 
schools. Education in the observance of law, 
the meaning and purpose of law, an under- 
standing of the rules of the game, he holds 
to be the only cure for that lawlessness and 
lack of civilization which is the fundamental 
cause of the extraordinary crime rate in the 
United States. Throughout, the author 
cleaves to education rather than to prohibit- 
ive legislation as the source of our social 
health. “Thou shalt not,” he“insists, “never 
did create beauty or comfort or utility.” 

In the creation of this new social order 
through progressive social action Doctor De- 
vine leans heavily also upon religion. Chris- 
tianity, he holds, was from the start a pro- 
gram of social action, is so now, and must 
continue to be. Progressive social action, he 
insists, “rests solidly upon religious founda- 
tions.” Therefore, to change the economic 
order for the better we must have not only 
economic citizens but religious citizens ap- 
plying religion to social ends. “There are no 
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easy formulae. It is not by resting on the 
seventh day. It is not by giving a tithe to 
the poor or for worship. It is not by con- 
tributing to particular campaign funds. It 
is not by setting up any particular form of 
collective bargaining or joint councils. It 
is not even by paying a high wage and es- 


ing a child should be taught that which the 

adults in his world think he ought to know / brs 

in view of society’s needs. “It is not merely 

what they want but what they ought to want | —— 

that must guide their education” (page 61). W £o<ca 
In discussing Doctor Dewey’s democratic | cheZ,~ 

conception in education Doctor Horne sug- | 14. 2, 





tablishing a short week. It is not by patron- 
izing a white list, or shopping early before 
Christmas. We may advocate all these 
things but we must look for a more compre- 
hensive answer; and we find it in the prin- 
ciple that in our getting and spending we 
shall consistently try to transform the econ- 
omic order: less of chaos, more of a ration- 
al, just, and righteous order; more of in- 
telligence, more of those things for others 
which if reasonably intelligent we would 
desire for ourselves; less luxury and waste, 
more beauty and harmony and happiness for 
all.” 

This whole work as indicated by these few 
samples might be construed as an orderly 
text for religious education—Arthur J. 


Todd 
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The Democratic Philosophy of Education. 
By Herman Horrett Horne. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
Pp. 533. 


The purpose of this book is to make avail- 
able to students and lay readers a companion 
to John Dewey’s well-known book Democ- 
racy and Education which will enable them 
“to understand Mr. Dewey more readily and 
to estimate his views more discriminatingly.” 

The writer has followed the Dewey Text 
in order and sequence, first with an expo- 
sition and then with an interpretative and 
critical comment. Doctor Horne “holds 
that since idealism conseryes_all the proper 
values of pragmatism, the philosophy-of ex- 
perimentalism alone is onesided, over-em- 
phasizing “metho under-emphasizing 
content.” —~ 

This review would be incomplete without 
a statement of some of the outstanding dif- 
ferences in the viewpoint of the writer. 
Doctor Horne points out that although 
“Dr. Dewey believes that man should be 
socially free to express himself in an unre- 
strained way he does not maintain, as the 
author does, that man has freedom of 


choice.” At another point, the author criti- 
cizes Dewey's Hea of grown Wecause_i 
lacks" a” poat: itdrén must be directed 
white—i Mal and social relations. 
Growth mu Td an ideal of human 
chak. Or Horne’s view 


doés nOf contain the ideal of a child-centered 
educational program. To his way of think- 





gests the use of the term humanism to de- | 
scribe this spirit or attitude of understand- | 


ing, sympathy and cooperation within and od 


between social classes which Dewey calls! 
the democratic ideal, for, he says, “the ideal 
is that of humanity at its best.” 

In regard to the aims in education Doctor 
Horne feels the need for an “ought” i 
Doctor Dewey’s philosophy. He claims tha’ 
“not even the aim of democracy in education 
and in society is permitted to lay an obli- 
gation or claim on human life. For the 
ought is substituted the intelligent direction 
of an activity.” And Doctor Horne fears 
that the activity might, in the nature of the 





case, be bad. 7 


Dewey’s theory of interest based upon 


purposeful activity also receives criticism ) 


because such a view “limits knowledge to 
action and culture to performance and learn- 
ing to behavior.” 

In dealing with subject matter Professor 
Horne goes beyond Doctor Dewey. He 
adds philosophy to the intellectual aspect of 
subject matter but does not label the infor- 
mation “experienced” as Dewey does. 
Doctor Horne also adds “appreciative” to 
the list of aspects. It is this appreciative 
aspect that leads to a religious attitude on 
the part of the learner. 

Doctor Dewey contends that the individ- 
ual mind is only an agent of reorganizatior'. 
This view, according to Doctor Horne, is 
depersonalizing, for it denies the private, 
personal self. The author further points 
out that the individual mind “is a conscious 
center of existence; it is a private self; it 
is a responsible being; it is a moral agent; 
it is a source of aesthetic enjoyment” (page 
421). The denial of the private personal self 
is found again in the matter of freedom. 
Dewey makes no mention of moral freedom 
or the freedom of the individual as a self- 
determining agent. This omission is pointed 
out by Doctor Horne who further shows 
that freedom, according to Dewey, is a lack 
of constraint on thinking. This type of! 
freedom might be called determinism. The 
author further shows that thinking is de-/ 
termined by conditions, but there is no in-/| 
dication that men may voluntarily set to/ 
work to improve conditions. 

Doctor Horne makes clear Doctor Dewey’s 
pragmatic philosophy. He shows that 
pragmatism is held to be socially democratic 
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and educationally experimental. This is 
recognized as the heart of Doctor Dewey’s 
philosophy in which he gives democracy the 
credit for the social origin of pragmatism. 
Doctor Horne maintains that some of the 
advocates of democracy are not pragmatists, 
but realists; that the “pragmatic method is 
derived from science, more particularly the 
biological sciences; and that the pragmatic 
theory of knowing is individual, the earlier 
experiences freely influencing the later, but 
the theory of democracy is social, the ex- 
periences of one person freely influencing 
those of another.” The reader may or may 
not agree with either viewpoint, but it is 
interesting to note how the author has met 
Dewey’s pragmatic point of view. In sum- 
mary, Doctor Horne questions the demo- 
cratic origin of pragmatism and its exclu- 
sive adoptions by our schools, secular or 
religious. 

There are several instances where the 
‘reader is definitely conscious of the effort 
of the author to add a religious tone to 
Dewey’s discussions. For example, in the 
discussion of education as unfolding, the 
author has this to say: “We unfold in ac- 
cordance with human nature, in accordance 
with physical and social environment, and in 
accordance with an immanent and universal 
plan.” In another place the author redefines 
education as “the increasing realization of 
the temporal and eternal values of life.” In 
the chapter on the “Democratic Conception 
in Education” Doctor Horne points out that 
Dewey’s idea of human associations does 
not imply super-human contacts of any kind, 
instead one barrier between man and his 
world is left—“the forbidding barrier of 
hon-communion and non-sharing with re- 
ality as a whole. The dynamic of a social- 
ized experience could easily make possible 
man’s conscious unity with the All.” In 
reviewing educational values Doctor Horne 
shows that the physical (health) and the 
spiritual, (goodness, God) are not specified 
in Proféssor Dewey’s statement. The valu- 
able phases of life as given by Doctor 
Dewey are: executive, social, aesthetic, in- 
tellectual and ethical. Doctor Horne lists 
sevén valuable phases, namely: health, voca- 
tion, justice, art, truth, goodness, and God. 
“Jn conclusion, Doctor Horne reveals the 
Gmissions he finds in Doctor Dewey’s phi- 
losophy: first, a theory of feeling, although 
imagination, art, emotions, and man’s active 
responses to his environment are all recog- 
nized in some way; second, a recognition of 
health education; third, a recognition of the 
home as an educational institution; fourth, 
an adequate recognition of education for 
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leisure; fifth, an apparent failure to appre- 
ciate the significance of personality. 

Doctor Horne gives fine appreciation in 
every instance that he can conscientiously do 
so, but he is very frank in his criticisms. The 
value of this book is not sensed at first but 
when viewing it as a whole one recognizes 
the clearness of the presentation. This is 
a book that students of religious education 
will find helpful from an interpretive stand- 
point—Julia M. Barber 
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Educative Experiences through Activity 
Units. By Lucy W. Ctouser, WitMa J. 
Ropinson, and Dina L. NeEEtEy. Chi- 
cago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1932. Pp. 352. 
This unpretentious volume indicates clear- 

ly how elementary education is changing as 
a result of the union of teachers’ college, 
supervisor, and classroom teacher. The 
authors say modestly that their book is a 
record of some of the activities carried on 
during one year in two rooms of the Kansas 
City Public Schools in an attempt to show 
that activity units provide excellent oppor- 
tunity for children’s growth in character 
and subject matter and that the choice of 
activities should depend upon the interests 
and needs found in each particular group. 

In connection with each unit there is one 
discussion dealing with opportunities offered 
by it for growth in character and another 
discussion of its opportunities for growth in 
subject matter. This distinction is signifi- 
cant of the conflict of emphasis between the 
progressives, who stress character predomi- 
nantly, and the traditionalists, to whom the 
scholastic skills of old are most prominent. 
Few people have yet arrived at the point 
where the whole of school life is habitually 
regarded as the curriculum, the subject mat- 
ter. However the authors show that put- 
ting character (adequate living) first is ac- 
tually an advantage in securing mastery of 
such traditional “subject matter” as may be 
included in a program of realistic education. 

Written as a practical aid to teachers, 
with a list of admirably selected references 
at the end of each chapter, this book might 
be even more valuable to parents and mem- 
bers of school boards whose understanding 
of present-day schools is often both meager 
and vague. To some of them anything other 
than a learning of a textbook from cover to 
cover, page by page, may seem frillish and 
faddish. The good intentions of enthusiastic 
economizers and defrillers would often work 
to the improvement rather than the wreck- 
ing of the schools if they could be given 
some insight into the nature of what they 
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are attacking. This book might prepare 
them to visit school understandingly. With- 
out some such preparation even an open- 
minded citizen, with the pattern of his own 
school days and random hearsay to mislead 
him, is likely to miss the point in a visit to 
the school which is so brief that it affords 
him only a fragment of the total pattern 
and sequence. 

Since ignorance of all powerful school 
trustees, aggravated in the larger cities by 
partisan intrigue and spoils, is a serious 
menace to democracy and civilization, per- 
haps they should be abolished in such cities 
altogether. If they are not abolished they 
must be selected with some concern for their 
knowledge of the nature and needs of the in- 
stitution which they aspire to govern. Cer- 
tainly they should study education broadly 
after they are elected and should know 
school work specifically enough to be im- 
mune to the hysteria of false economy. 
Parent-teachers associations might do much 
to establish this presumption and might 
recommend suitable books for the perusal of 
trustees and parents. 

Only the most stupid could fail to recog- 
nize the procedure described in this book 
as truly economical. It involves far-sighted 
planning and participation of children in 
the planning. Every unit is calculated to 
achieve certain objectives. There is no 
automatic adherence to a textbook; no in- 
sistence that this or that specific operation 
must come as specified in a pre-arranged 
order of logic and in a manner precisely 
pre-determined. There is room for spon- 
taneity, variation, discovery. The units are 
not planned and executed for the sole pur- 
pose of teaching the skills of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic; the main purpose is un- 
derstanding of the facts of our world and 
practice in dealing with them in a purpose- 
ful, co-operative, self-disciplined manner. 
However the activities reveal the impor- 
tance of the literacy skills and require their 
mastery. 

From telling about happenings with the 
family automobile the children passed over 
into the making of a book illustrated by 
themselves showing the various methods of 
transportation. They decided to make a 
little library table for these books and some 
chairs to match, and they did it. Their 
interests led to the production of a puppet 
show, the establishment of a reading club 
and a circulating library, the making of a 
garden, the maintenance of a school bank, 
a study of child life in the jungles, in 
Switzerland, and in China, the study of 
Christmas customs, the making of sailboats 
and the discovery of America with Colum- 
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bus, the making of poems and songs. The 
book reproduces photographs of things made 
by the children and samples of their writ- 
ings. The manner in which each of these 
and other activities came about is carefully 
described and the results in the character 
and accomplishments of the children are 
noted. 

Incidentally good progress was made in 
the ability to read, write, and “figger.”— 
S. R. Logan 
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Measurement and Guidance of College Stu- 
dents. First Report of the Committee on 
Personnel Methods of the American 
Council on Education. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1933. Pp. 
199. 

Measurement and Guidance of College 
Students presents a summary of the work of 
the Committee on Personnel Methods of the 
American Council on Education. The work 
of the Committee has centered around five 
major phases of personnel work, viz., the 
personnel record card, achievement tests, 
personality measurement, vocational mono- 
graphs, and factors in the character develop- 
ment of college students. Each of these 
phases constitutes the topic of a separate 
chapter in the volume. 

The personnel record card which the Com- 
mittee constructed has already been adopted 
in a number of institutions. The chapter 
devoted to the discussion of this card gives 
a detailed statement of the methods em- 
ployed in constructing it, of the directions 
for using the card, and of the uses which 
may be made of the data which the card con- 
tains. 

The chapter on achievement tests, which 
is very brief, discusses primarily the theory 
and difficulties underlying the construction 
of achievement tests. A plan for co-ordi- 
nated test construction is included. 

The topic of personality measurement 
constitutes practically half of the entire 
volume. A detailed presentation is made of 
the American Council Personality Rating 
Scale and its various adaptations in dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. The vo- 
cational interest test which has been con- 
structed by Prof. Edward K. Strong is also 
discussed under the general topic of per- 
sonality measurement. 

The subject of vocational monographs is 
presented primarily from the standpoint of 
specifications for writing monographs. 
An evaluation of four monographs which 
have been prepared already by the American 
Council on Education is made, in part, the 
basis of the Specifications which are given 
in this chapter. 
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The chapter on factors in the character 
development of college students consists 
mostly in a summary of a study dealing with 
significant experiences affecting the charac- 
ter of college students. 

The chief contribution of the volume lies 
in the fact that it has assembled and pre- 
sented information which a reader has here- 
tofore had to gather piece-meal from scat- 
tered sources. It gives a clear conception 
of the approach which the Committee on 
Personnel Methods is making to the prob- 
lems which it has attacked, and of its prog- 
ress up to the present time. The reader be- 
comes acutely aware of the complexity of 
the field of personnel work and is less prone 
to be critical of the limited progress which 
has actually been made.—A. J. Brumbaugh 
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Adjustment Problems of College Freshmen. 
By Earte E. Emme. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1933. 

Here is a valuable book for all who have 
to do with college freshmen: deans, advisers, 
and faculty members. All who have tried it 
know that student counseling is a difficult 
and exacting task—and a most important 
part of college life. So much counseling 
is haphazard. 

Doctor Emme carried on his research in 
a college of 500 students and had the full 
co-operation of both faculty and students. 
The purpose of the study was: (1) To dis- 
cover the areas of experience in which the 
freshmen found difficulty in making satisfac- 
tory adjustment; (2) To determine the re- 
lationship of the factors of intelligence, 
neurotic tendency, and socio-economic status 
to the areas of experience in which the 
freshmen found difficulty. 

This is a valuable case study and is full of 
suggestions and methods that will be of real 
help to all who have this interesting and im- 
portant work to do.—James M. Yard 


se 
Dynamics of Therapy. By Jesste Tarr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933. 


Here indeed is a book to “read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest.” It follows in 
logical sequence the distinguished contribu- 
tion of Virginia Robinson on Changing 
Ideals of Social Case Work. Acknowledg- 
ing the rapidity with which case work is 
adding therapy to its functions in varied 
fields, this discussion differentiates the prac- 
tical work from the therapeutic relation- 
ship, emphasizing that where the latter is 
undertaken, there must be preparation of the 
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case worker for full responsibility in such 
situation. 

A psychologist, but with fine background 
of philosophy and logic, Jessie Taft forges 
on, seeking further clarification of experi- 
ence and interpretation. Successful in child 
adjustment both preceding and following 
her study of psychoanalysis, she now chal- 
lenges us with announcement of complete 
revolution in her concept of therapy. Re- 
taining as of prime importance its relation 
to “the balance of forces in the organization 
of personality,” the process she describes in 
this book she considers “purely individual, 
non-moral, non-scientific, non-intellectual, 
which can take place only when divorced 
from all hint of control, unless it be the 
therapist’s control of himself.” “If we are 
honest enough, and brave enough,” writes 
Doctor Taft, “we must admit to be beyond 
our control this process which we recognize 
as somehow and somewhat curative.” This 
recalls the statement of Groddeck in his 
Book of the It: “One must not forget that 
recovery is brought about not by the physi- 
cian, but by the sick man himself.” 

A large part of the book is given to 
verbatim records of therapeutic relation- 
ships with two cases, a boy and a girl, with 
analytic interpretation of the emotional re- 
actions leading to adjustment. One whose 
experience has been in the home instead of 
in controlled clinic situations can make no 
adequate comment upon this method. Cer- 
tain queries, however, immediately occur to 
the non-professional mind. Was it neces- 
sary to bring to the child’s consciousness the 
unconscious anger or hate? Was it this 
living out the release of emotion which 
helped the boy or might not the cure have 
been accomplished if each hour had held for 
him a creative activity like that of his air- 
plane game? One who is still seeking the 
fundamental factor of therapy suggests that 
while this method is safe in the office of 
Jessie Taft, whose success in child adjust- 
ment is notable, though theory and practice 
are altered, it might with another be some- 
what dangerous. 

Acknowledging as she does that her 
therapy is “purely individual” we shall await 
her further understanding of the practice 
which she now considers “non-moral, non- 
scientific, non-intellectual.” Let us apply to 
the middle term, non-scientific, Babbage’s 
definition of miracle: “That which happens 
by a law not yet understood.” Could not 
this and the final term, non-intellectual, be 
further clarified by recalling the teaching of 
psychoanalysis that seven-eighths of us lie 
in the unconscious, or below the intellectual 











level? This being so, may there not persist 
in us the ancient mode of communication 
used by man before he had language? Does 
this offer a possible interpretation of the 
real therapist, one in whom there is such 
unification of unconscious and conscious 
that conflict between them is resolved? This 
integrity of personality acts as a catalytic 
agent creating atmosphere of stability and 
security. A child is as sensitive to this as is 


a horse to the fear or confidence of his rider., 


In indicating that therapy can take place 
only when divorced from all hint of control 
unless it be the therapist’s control of him- 
self, Jessie Taft had given to parents, teach- 
ers, case workers and the whole mental hy- 
giene movement a great lesson——Ethel S. 
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Studies in the Dynamics of Behavior. By 
C. P. Stone, C. W. Darrow, C. LaAnonis, 
and L. S. Heatu. Edited by K. S. Lash- 
ley. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Pp. 332. 

Fundamental human drives have been for 
many years the source of much investiga- 
tion, and the basis for many dogmatic state- 
ments. Dogmatism and sweeping generali- 
zation still persist, but they are being 
checked to some degree by experimental 
data. Nevertheless, we still are unable to 
point to a useful and generally acceptable 
method for diagnosing and controlling the 
emotional and temperamental constitution. 
The editor of this volume suggests that the 
data contained herein will contribute “to- 
ward the solution of the problem of the 
origin and stability of temperamental dif- 
ferences.” 

C. P. Stone studied the effect of training 
upon inherited temperamental differences in 
wild rats, half- and quarter-breeds, albinos 
of colony stock, and some others. The typi- 
cal learning curves of the wilder strains 
stayed above those of the less wild; in- 
herited differences were therein suggested. 
K. S. Lashley, the editor, states that: “It 
is almost impossible to obtain conclusive evi- 
dence concerning heredity with human ma- 
terial because of the lack of adequate rec- 
ords of earlier generations, nor can we 
identify hereditable traits of behavior in 
man with any confidence.” Apparently 
therefore, whole-hearted support is given to 
the theromorphic interpretation of human 
behavior. This is not wholly reprehensible 
since, undoubtedly, common elements of be- 
havior are to be found throughovt the 
vertebrate range. But, only by paralogism 
can one apply the results of Stone’s careful 
but restricted experimentation to the com- 
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plex and highly integrated behavior of hu- 
man beings. At this point, it seems to me 
that the editor is over-optimistic when he as- 
serts that these studies “will shed some light 
upon the biological nature of emotional re- 
sponses in man.” Although the results of 
Stone’s experiment upon the “hiding” ten- 
dency seem to confirm those of the learning 
experiment, and to suggest the importance 
of hereditary drive, I am still unable to feel 
that these studies have much significant re- 
lationship to the complex emotional re- 
sponses in man. Nevertheless, the work of 
Stone is carefully conceived, and expertly 
executed and reported. 

The study by C. W. Darrow and L. L. 
Heath has value, since it appears to have 
wrested something of worth from the Thur- 
stone Neurotic Inventory and the North- 
western University Introversion-Extrover- 
sion Test as they relate to certain physical 
measures and physiological reactions. Four 
college groups, selected solely in terms of 
the possession of certain scores upon the 
Thurstone questionnaire, position in an 
alphabetical list, and willingness to partici- 
pate in this study, were employed. Elaborate 
and ingenious measures of physiological re- 
actions and changes were secured from pulse 
measures, blood pressure, galvanic response, 
and so forth. Syndrones of physiological 
reactivity were correlated with constella- 
tions of items from the Thurstone question- 
naire and from the Northwestern Series. 
Low correlations seemed to have left the 
investigators with the feeling that their at- 
tempt was a failure. Despite their feeling, 
the report certainly suggests a fruitful type 
of endeavor provided more valid tests of 
personality are developed and employed. 
The investigators conclude that in no in- 
stances have they demonstrated that tem- 
peramental type, as defined by the ques- 
tionnaires, is the result of the physio- 
logical traits measured, that the magnitude 
of the largest of the coefficients of correla- 
tion is not sufficiently high to justify using 
one of these as an index of the other. As an 
effort to find a diagnostic or predictive test, 
the work is conceded by the authors to be 
unsuccessful. 

The third report, that of C. Landis, in- 
vestigates the inter-relationships of labora- 
tory and pencil and paper tests given to ap- 
prehended delinquent boys and girls. Landis 
leaves the subject much as he began, con- 
cluding that “the present experimental test 
methods are not adapted to answer either 
positively or negatively the questions con- 
cerning personality traits. Such answers 
must await the development of new meth- 
odological approaches.” 

Of course, very little reliable and valid 
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information is available concerning the 
dynamics of behavior. We should be grate- 
ful, I presume, for fragments, however in- 
complete, in this important realm of en- 
deavor. 

Perhaps random exploratory efforts of 
the kind reported in this book are necessary 
forebears of significant and practically use- 
ful research. Nevertheless, it seems appro- 
priate to emphasize the necessity of deal- 
ing less with the interrelations of tests when 
we are studying deviates. The most de- 
fensible and perhaps profitable study should 
encompass the total behavior of the subject 
wherever significant facts may be found and 
wherever they may lead; we should not be 
restricted to a study of narrow test re- 
actions. These obvious facts seem to be 
ignored by some capable statisticians and 
scientists who study delinquency—Paul A. 
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The Administration of Health and Physical 
Education for Men in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. By Wi1Ltt1AM L. Hucues. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College Columbia University, 1932. 

In his preliminary statement of the prob- 
lem the author says, “In the new and de- 
veloping field of the administration of health 
and physical education in colleges and uni- 
versities there has been, previous to this 
study, no published source of organized ad- 
ministrative standards and policies.” 

The author culled from experience and a 
wide reading of the literature, 810 state- 
ments relating to one or other of the foliow- 
ing seven major headings: administrative 
plan, health supervision, health service, 
health instruction, required physical edu- 
cation, intramural athletics, and inter-col- 
legiate athletics. 

The statements under each heading were 
submitted to a carefully selected group of 
people with splendid technical background of 
education and experience for rating. A 
composite of all the ratings was then made 
and the results published in the main body 
of the book. 

The statistical tables occupy 70 per cent 
of the total pages in the book and are ar- 
ranged under the seven major headings al- 
ready named. Under each heading is given 
a series of statements followed by the rating 
of the importance of that item in the judg- 
ment of the expert jurors. 

The following items are selected at ran- 
dom from those rated from 90 to 100 per 
cent: 

“Control over health supervision or hy- 
giene of the environment should be exer- 
cised by the director of health education in 


cooperation with the local board of health.” 

“Rooming houses in the institution’s ap- 
proved list should be required to meet heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, screening, toilet, 
bath, size of room, and control of com- 
municable disease requirements laid down by 
the department.” 

“The health of the student is the responsi- 
bility of the university or college.” 

“All students planning on participating in 
athletics should be required to pass satis- 
factorily each season a health examination 
before going into active training.” 

“Directors of physical education should 
hold a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
health and physical education and should 
have had graduate work in this field and 
preferably a master of arts or doctor of phi- 
losophy degree.” 

“Athletic coaches should be nominated by 
the director of the department with the ad- 
vice of the athletic committee, recommended 
by the president, and officially appointed by 
the board of trustees.” 

“Emphasis on _ intercollegiate games 
should depend upon their educational value 
to students and not solely upon their public 
appeal or tradition.” 

Some of the items given lower ratings 
are: 

“Students should be excluded from the in- 
stitution or denied diplomas until corrections 
of remedial defects are made.” 

“Members of the faculty, upon entering 
the service of the institution, should be re- 
quired to obtain a certificate of health from 
the health education department as a condi- 
tion of appointment.” 

“Officials for intramural contests should 
be rewarded by sweaters, jerseys, medals 
and other awards similar to the method of 
awarding managers.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the book 
is of special value to those directly respon- 
sible for the program in health and physical 
education in colleges and universites; to 
presidents and deans; and to any person who 
seeks information relating to best practice 
for operating a constructive and educational 
program in health and physical education. 
The values given are “opinions” but from 
well qualified judges and, as the author 
freely admits, “lack objective evidence.” 

If each college and university were to lay 
alongside its actual practice the criteria 
listed in the book it would quickly obtain a 
check on the nearness to which it approach- 
es good educational practice in program, 
equipment, supervision, and leadership in 
matters relating to the health and physical 
education of its students. 

A carefully compiled bibliography of 














books, magazine articles, and miscellaneous 
data totalling 189 different references is 
printed, clearly indicating that the author 
has sought the best available resources for 
this commendable work.—Martin I. Foss 
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A Study of the Elementary Teaching Per- 
sonnel of Hunterton, Morris, Sussex, and 
Warren Counties, New Jersey. Mary H. 
McLees. New York: Teachers College 
Contributions to Education No. 512, 1932. 
Pp. 96. 

This is an interesting study of a rural 
district in an eastern state, with special ref- 
erence to teacher training. The data have 
been gathered largely by questionnaires, 
supplemented by published reports. Readers 
of this journal will probably be most con- 
cerned with the findings as to conditions in 
this rural district and the recommendations 
made as to provisions for teacher training. 

The four counties of this report comprise 
24 per cent of the state, have a population of 
186,000, and are mostly rural with only one 
or two fair sized towns. The annual change 
of teachers in this section was greater than 
in any other part of the state, and the teach- 
ers employed were more inexperienced and 
less well trained than in any other part. 
About 50 per cent of the teachers were 
“home products,’ and nearly 40 per cent 
live with their parents. One-fourth had 
only had a high school training with a few 
extra courses taken in summer school or ex- 
tension work. One-half had normal school 
certificates, and 2.6 per cent were college 
graduates. Very little preparation for rural 
teaching was discovered, and a minimum of 
supervision was provided. About 11 per 
cent of the teachers were men, and of these 
most were principals and specialists. The 
average salary was $1,478.67, about $300 
less than the average for the state. A very 
small percentage reported reading either 
professional or cultural periodicals or books. 

The findings are well organized and tabu- 
lated and are the kind of facts that are 
needed for many other sections of rural 
America. But the study is subject to sev- 
eral criticisms. The reviewer is not con- 
cerned by the shortcomings of question- 
naire studies as much as by the apparent 
readiness of these investigators to give 
recommendations for the placement of a new 
normal school on such superficial data. If 
little change is to be made in the curricula 
of a new institution it might be that teach- 
ers would get better cultural training at least 
by going outside of their district for normal 
work. In these days of easy transportation 
distance from existing institutions would 
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seem to be a minor problem. Before any 
new training schools are built some experi- 
mentation is needed in rural education, as 
well as a review of experiments that have 
already been made. It might be that a state 
would find it could better expend its funds 
in making the rural teaching situation much 
more attractive. Studies are needed in rural 
vocational opportunities, in the results of 
consolidated schools, extended school pro- 
grams, changing rural needs, and the psy- 
chology of rural youth, and parents. A 
state might find it profitable to subsidize 
rural education in a much more generous 
way, give scholarships for teacher-training, 
and generally stimulate better living condi- 
tions and cultural opportunities in rural dis- 
tricts. 

General education as well as religious 
education needs more facts from psychologi- 
cal and sociological studies and experiments 
than mere statistical arrays of figures from 
a superficial study of the status quo. The 
rural problem is a special problem but not 
much different in its approach from the 
urban. Case studies of the most successful 
demonstrations available, and controlled ex- 
periments of many kinds are needed before 
changes are made in any extensive and ex- 
pensive direction.—E. J. Chave 
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Principles and Methods of Religious Educa- 
tion. By S. N. Vass. Sunday School 
Publishing Board. Pp. 380. 

This is volume three in the Vass Leader- 
ship Training Curriculum of the National 
Baptist Convention. The former volumes 
were entitled The Study of the Old Testa- 
ment and The Study of the New Testament. 
These books are bound to serve a vital need 
among the colored Baptists for whom they 
are prepared. 

Judged by present-day theories and prac- 
tices of the most efficient churches, the 
fundamental concepts in general and the 
specific reactions in many places in particu- 
lar will prove unsatisfying. But judged by 
the situation from which this book is de- 
signed to lead and the improved objectives it 
aims to achieve, it deserves commendation. 

It is certainly to be commended in this 
denomination that it has leaders who keep in 
touch with modern movements in religious 
education and endeavor to mediate the same 
to the constituency. As such a mediating 
and forward-looking effort this book merits 
hearty approval. It will undoubtedly render 
a signal service to the people and race for 
whom it is written—W. A. Harper 
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Psychology Applied. By Grorce W. CRANE. 
hicago: Northwestern University 

Press, 1932. Pp. 586. 

Teaching others how to use psychological 
knowledge is the difficult task Doctor Crane 
has set himself in writing this book. Moti- 
vation, learning, memory, individual differ- 
ences, and personal efficiency; salesmanship, 
advertising, and personnel management; 
personality improvement, music, speaking, 
and writing; education, and child training; 
mental hygiene, psychiatry, the medical and 
legal professions are the principal captions 
under which he has organized a multitude 
of helpful suggestions, prescriptions, and 
psychotechniques. 

The book itself is an illustration of psy- 
chology applied. The well-arranged, speci- 
ic table of contents supplemented by a fairly 
comprehensive index, the clear, clean type, 
the bold-face topic headings, the quality and 
surface of the paper, the easy, almost con- 
versational style free of unnecessary techni- 
calities, indicate at once that the book was 
made to conform to the needs, abilities, and 
limitations of its readers rather than to ex- 
press the peculiar sentiments and prejudices 
of the author or publisher. Objective facts 
concerning the conditions under which per- 
sons behave most efficiently rather than sub- 
jective “hunches,” intuitions, and inferences 
have obviously guided the makers of the 
a and such guidance is psychology ap- 
plied. 

Although this is, in general, a work of 


unusual merit, critical readers are apt to‘ 


take issue with the author on certain points. 

It is surprising, for instance, to be told 
almost at the outset (p. 15) that instincts 
and habits constitute the neural foundations 
of motivation, and the surprise grows as the 
reader continues to note, throughout the 
book, the author’s consistent emphasis upon 
post-natal controls as the essentials of ap- 
plied psychology. Why confuse the reader 
with the speculative, almost mystical instinct 
concept when such notions are wholly for- 
eign to the general point of view taken 
throughout the book? 

Readers of Kantor who in his Principles 
of Psychology has given us an exact and 
discriminating definition of stimulus may be 
a bit disappointed to find candy and pastries 
listed (p. 20) as first-order stimuli. 

_ The sections on selling yourself and sell- 
ing your product will probably be the most 
inspiring to the novice and the least con- 
vincing to the scientific psychologist. They 
savor too much of arm chair psychology, 
“tricks of the trade” techniques, and those 
“dollar a word” formulations which make 
good reading but neglect the wide range of 
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individual differences and the innumerably 
varying conditions which may hinder or 
prevent them from working in actual prac- 
tice. These sections seem to be based on 
the assumption that the primary function 
of the salesman is to break down sales re- 
sistance by psychological cleverness which is 
not apparent to the buyer. But suppose the 
buyer also had read Doctor Crane’s book? 
Link’s thesis in “The New Psychology of 
Selling and Advertising” that the salesman’s 
basic endeavor should be to avoid sales re- 
sistance presents an opposite point of view. 

We can all be thankful if only a few min- 
isters are misled by Doctor Crane’s general- 
ization that they can ingratiate themselves 
with their constituency by introducing their 
parishioners’ names into their weekly dis- 
courses (p. 400). Having spent four years 
as a parishioner under each of two pastors 
who practiced this psychotechnique, I am 
convinced from the remarks both of those 
whose names are thus publicly mentioned 
and of those who are not so honored that 
it is a method to be used only by those min- 
isters who want to lower themselves more or 
less in the esteem of their hearers. 

Most college teachers would be happier 
if they could believe Doctor Crane’s state- 
ment that an I.Q. of 115 is probably the 
lower level of college intelligence (p. 481). 
A former student of mine who was gradu- 
ated successfully from college, received her 
M. A. from a leading university, and is now 
well on toward a Ph.D., has an 1.Q. of 93 
established on three highly standardized 
scales. The median for 2516 college stu- 
dents on the Otis Higher Examination is a 
raw score of 53 for which the eighteen year 
I.Q. is 111. The median on this scale of 
more than a thousand freshmen whom I 
have tested is 111. Extensive evidence 
seems to indicate that the central tendency 
of college intelligence is around 110-112, 
and that its lower ranges are between 80 and 
100, sorry as we may be to admit it. 

Even after allowance is made for the fore- 
going criticisms, this is an excellent book. 
The space used to indicate its weak points 
could be filled many times over by listing 
its merits. 

There are many sermons for the minister 
in the material on personnel management, 
and the ways out of emotional conflicts. 
Then there is that brand new suggested use 
for a Ladies’ Aid (p. 487) and who would 
begrudge the price of the book for that! 

The chapter on advertising is full of sug- 
gestive and reliable information for the 
business man. Many physicians can derive 
great profit from the material on the rela- 
tion of the medical man and his patient, 
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while attorneys, and especially judges, will 
achieve new and valuable professional in- 
sights through reading the brief discussion 
of legal psychology. 

The book is replete with facts, case illus- 
trations, methods, and techniques all of 
which enable the ordinary reader to become 
more intelligent in the application of psy- 
chological information for the enrichment 
of his own and other lives—David M. 
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The Social Triumph of the Ancient Church. 
By Surrey Jackson Case. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. 237. 
This book, by the Dean of the Divinity 

School of the University of Chicago, was 

the July selection of the Religious Book 

Club. It is the third publication on the 

Rauschenbusch Lecture Foundation of the 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Pre- 

vious volumes are The Social Gospel and 

the Christian Cultus, by the Editor of The 

Christian Century, and The Moral Crisis in 

Christianity by Justin Wroe Nixon. 

The purpose of the author is to trace 
the gradual transformation of Christian- 
ity from an other worldly religion, whose 
followers were persecuted for their failure 
to worship the Roman deities, into the 
religion of the state, dominant in political, 
economic and social life. 

The first chapter, “Ancient Religion 
and Human Values,” portrays the univer- 
sal attitude that social welfare was the 
result of direct intervention of the gods. 
The persecution of the early Christians 
was based upon their refusal to worship 
the deities upon which the state depended 
for its welfare. The only way in which 
they could rid themselves of the charge 
of being responsible for the nation’s woes, 
was by forsaking their attitude of aloof- 
ness. They must become the saving 
leaven of society. It was this necessity 
which caused a gradual but significant 
change in early Christianity. 

The next three chapters on “Christiani- 
ty and Worldly Goods,” “Christianity and 
Social Prestige,” “Christianity and Poli- 
tics,” detail this change in the economic, 
social, and political life. In contrast with 
their early indifference to worldly goods 
they became by industry and frugality a 
significant factor in economic life. In- 
stead of their primitive aloofness they had 
fellowship with their heathen neighbors. 
Laying aside their scruples against the 
oath of office they sought political posi- 
tions. The result was the social triumph 
of the ancient church. 
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In the final chapter on “The Social 
Task of a Triumphant Church,” the au- 
thor takes upon himself the mantle of 
a prophet. “Our road to accomplishment 
lies along the highway of practical activ- 
ities. That was the secret of the early 
church’s triumph, and it is the line of 
procedure that promises the church a new 
success in the modern world.” It is this 
linking of the past with the present which 
gives the book a much wider appeal than 
its title would indicate. 

As always, Doctor Case is thoroughly 
at home in the field of early Christianity. 
The footnotes indicate the source material 
upon which every important conclusion 
is based. The volume is scholarly, yet 
very readable. But above all, the last 
chapter reveals a depth of social passion 
not always associated with this accurate, 
painstaking scholar—Earl Daniels 
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Preaching and the Social Crisis. By G. 
Bromitey OxMan, Editor. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1933. Pp. 234. 
This volume, edited by the President of 

De Pauw University, consists of a series 

of lectures before the Boston University 

School of Theology. Twelve lectures by 

outstanding religious leaders of American 

church life endeavor to analyze modern 
currents in the social order and point out 
the duty, responsibility and opportunity 
of the church. The list of subjects and 
speakers is an imposing one and follows: 

Preaching and Socialism, Kirby Page; 
Communism’s Challenge to Christian- 
ity, Jerome Davis; Preaching and the In- 
dustrial Order, Harry Frederick Ward; 
Preaching and the Race Problem, William 
Nelson DeBerry; The Preacher and Rev- 
olution, G. Bromley Oxman; The Pro- 
phetic Ministry, Francis John McConnell; 
Preaching and Personal Problem, Burris 
Atkins Jenkins; Preaching and the Inner 
Kingdom, Charles Wesley Burrs; The 
Social Gospel and Worship, Fred Wins- 
low Adams; The Preachers Profit, Mer- 
ton Stacher Rice; The Poet Prophet of 
the Social Era, William Leroy Stidger; 
Preaching and Prohibition, Edwin Holt 
Hughes. 

The contributors make no attempt to 
agree. There is a freedom and frankness 
of expression on each man’s part that is 
wholesome and provocative of deep, 
searching thought on the part of the 
reader. Some of the fundamental assump- 
tions of 4 church in and a part of the 
capitalistic order are challenged with 
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penetrating queries. This is particularly 
true of Lectures I, II, III, and IV. 

The preacher who has been much per- 
plexed by the conflicting voices of those 
leaders who stress Worship over against 
Service will find in Lectures VIII, IX, 
and XI a statement of certain great prin- 
ciples that will clarify his own thoughts 
about this very vital and important ques- 
tion. Lecture VII is a very fine plea for 
closer attention to Personal Problems in 
the round of pastoral activities. 

As an indication of what leading 
preachers are thinking about, this volume 
is a hopeful sign that church leaders are 
not unaware of the great problems con- 
fronting our generation. As an indica- 
tion of the ability of these minds to ana- 
lyze problems and movements in the so- 
cial order, these preachers have proven 
that business acumen is not to be found 
only among professional economists but 
that the alert man of God can deal with 
mundane things in a highly efficient man- 
ner. We recommend it to the desk and 
the careful perusal of every minister.— 
A. W. Gottschall 
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Our Heritage. The Church’s Responsibility 
in the Home Field. By Frank Wuit- 
TINGTON CREIGHTON. The National Coun- 
cil, 1933, Protestant Episcopal Church. 
This volume is both a sketch of the 

domestic missionary work of the Protes- 

tant Episcopal Church and an interpreta- 
tion of the missionary idea. That there 
may be no misunderstanding as to the 
character of the movement, the author 
begins with the motive that prompts it— 

“born in the love of the Lord and ex- 

pressed through the lives of those who 

have been identified with His ‘life and 
purpose.” He follows this interpretation 

of the content of the enterprise with a 

chapter on the personalities who exempli- 

fied the cause in its pioneer days. He 
makes Philander Chase, James Hervey 

Otey, Jackson Kemper, James Lloyd 

Breck, and others of their fellow workers 

live again before his readers. A splendid 

galaxy they were, apostolic-minded men, 
worthy to lay foundations on which those 
who came after might build strongly. 

They are living illustrations of the au- 

thor’s interpretation of the missionary 

motive. 

In dealing with the various groups to 
which his fellowship ministers, Bishop 
Creighton’s material is fresh and vigor- 
ous, never dull nor stereotyped. He is 
not only picturing to his readers what he 
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saw in his fifty thousand miles of journey- 
ing up and down these fields, but he is 
giving them an intelligent interpretation 
of what is being done in each. He knows 
the story of Negro missions and he knows 
the Negro. Not only with his mind but 
with his heart he has followed the Indian 
from his wigwam and the hunting field 
to the reservation, and his readers are 
not meeting merely the traditional prob- 
lem of the Red Man—they are looking 
at a human soul with human passions and 
human longings and human needs. He 
pictures the Mexican and the Oriental, 
not as isolated beings in a foreign world, 
but as parts of the human family, and he 
finds in them an approach to the hearts 
of the home lands whence they came. 
One who reads intelligently cannot help 
having a genuine understanding of the far 
reach of this branch of the church’s work. 
The writer has re-thought domestic mis- 
sions for his people, even to the problems 
of administration and organization, which 
he has outlined simply and clearly and 
without strain on the reader’s interest. 

The work is an organic unity. It be- 
gins with the motive for missions. It 
weaves this motive throughout the study 
and ends with an appeal to the reader to 
enlist in the missionary cause—not as a 
side issue to be elected at his pleasure— 
but as a part of the responsibility of every 
Christian. He can say to every reader of 
his fellowship, “You are equipped with 
missionary information. You know some- 
thing of the struggles, the discourage- 
ments and successes of our domestic mis- 
sionary work. You know how your 
Church is organized to carry it on. You 
are familiar with the heroic lives of some 
of our saintly missionary leaders. You 
know of some of the blessings that have 
come through accomplishment. There is 
one vital thing necessary—the motive to 
enlist in the missionary cause.” It is a 
natural and consistent climax. His fel- 
lowship and others should be instructed 
and inspired by this strong and helpful 
appraisal of domestic missions.—Ira J. 
Houston 
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Modern Tendencies in World Religions. By 
CuHartes S. BrapEN. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 343. 
One of the questions raised by the Lay- 

men’s Report is that of the relation of 

Christianity to the other religions of the 

world. Some writers are quite apprecia- 

tive of the potential values inherent in 
other faiths. Others see little but vice 
and superstition, and insist that they be 
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Heralds of a New Religious Era 


These new books face important issues in 
the religious world today with exceptional 


force and constructiveness. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES and 
THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 


By EDMUND B. CHAFFEE, 
Director of Labor Temple, N. Y. 


Shows specifically how the spokesmen for Christianity can exert a positive, 
directing influence on our present changing industrial and social order. “An 


unflinchingly honest, intelligent, wise, deeply Christian book.” 


WHAT CAN WE 
BELIEVE? A Study 


in the New Protestantism 
By JAMES G. GILKEY 


One of the most satisfactory an- 
swers yet given to those modern 
“doubters” who claim that Chris- 
tianity today has nothing for them. 

$1.50 


$2.00 


MODERN TENDEN- 
CIES IN WORLD 


RELIGIONS 
By CHARLES S. BRADEN 


New facts about the attitudes found 
throughout the world toward all re- 
ligions provide an immensely valu- 
able weapon for evangelical work. 


$2.50 





Excellent Texts for Religious Education 


NEW TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE 
By SHAILER MATHEWS 


This fascinating study of the period in which Christianity was born gives 
a deeper, richer meaning to New Testament teachings. Written by one of 


the most famous of our Biblical scholars. 


FAITH: An Historical 
Study 


By STEWART MEANS 


Shows the many interpretations and 
the multicolored meanings given to 
the word “faith” throughout Chris- 
tian history. $2.50 


$2.00 


INTRODUCTION to the 


OLD TESTAMENT 
By J. E. MCFADYEN 


“A book of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly.” Gives the reader a 
thorough introduction to the Old 
Testament from all points of view 
—religious, literary, historical, criti- 
cal. $2.00 


Order from your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
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overthrown. Such contradictions are be- 
wildering. What is needed is a clear and 
concise picture of the religious conditions 
prevailing in these foreign lands, in or- 
der that one may be able to form an in- 
telligent opinion on this debatable ques- 
tion. 

This is what Doctor Braden has given 
us—a description of what is going on at 
the present time in Hinduism, Moham- 
medanism, Shintoism, Buddhism, Russian 
Communism, and Judaism. It is unfor- 
tunate that lack of space made it impos- 
sible to deal with Christianity under the 
same terms, in order that the reader might 
get a complete and balanced picture of 
all the religions of the world without ex- 
ception, as each is exposed to the same 
transforming forces. 

“On the question as to whether or not 
religion ought to change there is very 
wide difference of opinion. But the fact 
that religion does actually change is un- 
deniable.” The change-producing factors 
are scientific discovery, economic change, 
political evolution, intellectual change, 
and cultural interchange. The impact of 
these familiar forces is revitalizing the old 
faiths and producing certain identifiable 
trends or tendencies in each one of them. 
All religions are passing through similar 
transformations. In all alike there have 
arisen reform movements which seek to 
eliminate the more objectionable features 
and adapt the ancestral faith to the de- 
mands of modern times. In all alike there 
have appeared reactionary groups of 
“fundamentalists,” who would save both 
religion and society by clinging faithfully 
to beliefs and practices made venerable 
with age. Between these two extremes 
are to be found various conciliatory 
bodies who wish to profit by modern en- 
lightenment while conserving the religi- 
ous treasures of the past. One cannot 
read the description of the heart-struggles 
of these earnest souls living in other lands 
without being touched with a feeling of 
kinship in our common quest for a bet- 
ter undersanding of the realities and 
values of life. They and we are faced 
with similar problems. They and we are 
seeking solutions in similar ways, al- 
though on the surface these may appear 
to be quite different. 

The author has no axe to grind. He 
does not write as the partisan of any par- 
ticular school, liberal or conservative. He 
rather places before the reader, sometimes 
in his own words and sometimes in the 
words of representative men, a brief 
sketch of what is transpiring, leaving each 
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one to draw his own conclusions in the 
light of the facts presented. The book 
is much more readable than are some of 
the works on comparetive religion. Every- 
one who reads Rethinking Missions should 
supplement that with Modern Tendencies in 
W orld Religions.—Archibald G. Baker 
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Studies in the Birth of the Lord. By Et- 
woop Worcester. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

The Resurrection of Jesus. By SELBY VER- 
NoN McCastanp. New York: Nelson, 
1932, 

An inevitable part of the apotheosis 
of any heroic figure in human annals is 
the adornment with significant wonder of 
his entrance upon the world’s stage and 
his exit therefrom. His birth and death 
are not as other men’s; the values resi- 
dent in his person must there too have 
found expression. The trailing clouds of 
glory with which he comes are painted 
in glowing color by the creative fancy 
of adoring devotees, and the dark shadow 
of his death is shot through with supernal 
and revealing light. However Jesus of 
Nazareth came and went, Jesus the Christ 
was virgin-born amid angelic plaudits and 
put death to open scorn by rising bodily 
from the riven tomb. About these two 
creations of Christian faith clusters a 
vast literature, ranging from naive insist- 
ence that the poetic wonders are mere 
prosaic fact to the cool, clear, analytical 
depiction of the literary and psychologi- 
cal factors into which their composition 
can be resolved. Probably the flood of 
such books is destined to go on for yet 
many years, if not as long as Jesus is re- 
membered and revered at all. 

Of the birth stories it is good that Dr. 
Elwood Worcester has now written. The 
wise and genial rector of Emmanuel 
Church, who has so recently told the ab- 
sorbing tale of his Life’s Adventure 
(Scribner’s 1932), may count in advance 
upon an expectant audience. He is with- 
out qualification a liberal, with a clear and 
scientific mind. He affirms his faith only 
in what he feels sure is true, in no submis- 
sion to dogma. His studies in psycho- 
pathology and spiritual therapy have put 
him in the front rank in this field. At 
the same time we know him as a devout 
disciple of Jesus and a reverent priest of 
his church. We are likely to find here a 
straightforward and lucid examination of 
evidence, combined with a becoming sense 
of the high values bound up in myriad 











minds with the old narratives. All this we 
do indeed find, with full presentation of 
the relevant material, well documented, 
written in clear and attractive style, the 
whole pervaded by a sense of maturity 
and untroubled dignity. Here is no con- 
troversy; no foe is vanquished, no false 
view held up to scorn. The facts are put 
forth with a sweet reasonableness which 
needs no adventitious ardor. 

Doctor Worcester does not believe that 
Jesus was born as a literally fatherless 
child by a stupendous physiological and 
anatomical miracle. He does believe that 
the myth of such a birth enshrined a deep 
and true conviction of the godlikeness 
that shone through Jesus’ life. As for 
critical origins, he thinks it most probable 
that Apollos is at the root of the business. 
This Alexandrian “logios” Jew (Acts 
18:24), once a disciple of John Baptist, 
later a disciple of Jesus, seems to 
combine just the characteristics which be- 
long to the birth-stories in Luke’s Gospel. 
If we assume that he wrote in Aramaic 
an account of the birth of his two revered 
masters, an account in which in true Phil- 
onic fashion he pictures both John and 
Jesus as “children of promise,” in whose 
nativity a heavenly as well as a human 
fatherhood was concerned, we have the 
basis of the whole mythus, as Doctor 
Worcester sees it. This account “Luke” 
later took over and rendered into Greek 
as a sort of proem to his Gospel, without 
the slightest suggestion of the elimination 
of physical human paternity by Joseph. 
This later element, found in our texts 
alone in the words “seeing I know not a 
man,” is due to later anonymous inter- 
polation. 

To the original text of “Matthew” this 
miraculous element does, however, be- 
long, and Doctor Worcester’s elaborate 
discussion of all the factors which united 
to shape this strange product of a Jewish 
mind is nothing short of masterly. With- 
out further report of conclusions reached, 
we are glad to declare this by far the best 
book known to us on its theme. Its com- 
bination of full presentation of material, 
thoroughly free-minded scientific critical 
discussion, agreeable readable style and 
reverent, dignified treatment of a text 
whose sanctity is very real—this entitles 
the book to very great praise. 

In treating the Resurrection narratives, 
Doctor McCasland of Goucher College 
hardly does so well. Doctor Worcester’s 
study is definitely historical; it raises the 
questions which after all, are the ones we 
all want answered: What really hap- 
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pened and how do our sources come to 
read as they do? He is concerned with 
facts and literature and religion. Doctor 
McCasland’s variant approach is ex- 
pressed in his sub-title: A New Study 
of the Belief that Jesus rose from the 
Dead, of its function as the early Chris- 
tian Cult-story, and of the Origin of the 
Gospel Literature. He is thus concerned 
primarily with a belief and its function 
in a given social situation. Only sec- 
ondarily does it matter to him what hap- 
pened or how the religious experience 
came to shape these legendary embodi- 
ments for its values. He is, of course, 
not wholly unconcerned with history, but 
he has made the functional and sociolog- 
ical approach so wholly his own that we 
do not feel the same air of reality in his 
pages as in those of Doctor Worcester. 

None the less, McCasland has written 
an interesting and valuable book. Its 
cool detachment is a useful corrective of 
most books on its theme, which have been 
vitiated by the strange dogmatic aberra- 
tion that the immortality of our spirits 
was somehow dependent on the re-anima- 
tion of Jesus’ body. This heresy, which 
Paul so vigorously combatted nineteen 
centuries ago, is now orthodoxy for so 
many Christians that every discussion is 
welcome which helps to weaken its hold. 
Doctor McCasland is too good a scholar 
not to see that “the evidence is over- 
whelming that the historical basis of the 
resurrection faith was the vision experi- 
ences.” He does, indeed, hold (and here 
we cannot agree with him) that Paul’s 
view of the resurrection-body implies an 
empty grave, but he insists that of Paul’s 
faith that Jesus had risen this empty- 
grave-notion is result and not cause. 

The study is admirably documented, 
with elaborate foot-notes properly rele- 
gated to the end of the book. A wide 
range of associated material is drawn into 
the discussion, admirably sifted, acutely 
judged. In the end, we see a social group 
given to cult observances of various sorts, 
which social practices reflect themselves 
in the growing mythus of the Cult-head’s 
victory over death. If this is not the 
whole truth, there is yet much truth in it. 
Especially is there much truth in the 
comment on the last page: “The use of 
the material as a story, or as a sermon, 
which was told so many times, was the 
most powerful factor in determining its 
form.” 

All students of the Gospels will find this 
treatment stimulating and valuable, con- 
tributing many needed emphases. The re- 
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viewer has scored with marks of appro- 
bation a host of sentences of singular 
weight and effectiveness. Worcester and 
McCasland, the reader of either will do 
well to read the other also; in style and 
method the preacher’s book and the col- 
lege professor’s admirably complement 
each other.—Clayton R. Bowen 
se 

Religion: A Secondary School Course, 

Book III. By Raymonp J. Campion and 

ExttamMAy Horan. New York: Sadlier, 

1932. Pp. 508. 

When I contrast this book with De 
Harbe’s catechism, the standard text in 
my school days, I feel a certain amount 
of envy for the students who will use it. 
This whole book is devoted to the practi- 
cal applications of religion to life—in the 
home, school, social service, civic life, in- 
dustry, economic organization. It is well 
illustrated and interestingly written. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of study 
questions and problems, and an appendix 
contains suggested readings. Certainly 
if all Catholic high school pupils could 
be given the broad view of their religion 
contained in this book, both the Church 
and the nation would benefit enormously. 

In regard to a book worthy of so much 
praise, I hesitate to point out defects. 
Yet I believe that the cause the authors 
have at heart suffers by a tendency to 
claim too much. The clearest example 
of this is calling Father Richard Wash- 
ington a descendant of the first presi- 
dent, for George Washington had no chil- 
dren. Excessive praise is often more 
damaging than a direct attack. The 
teacher who holds up little Clarence as a 
perfect model for all the other children 
merely succeeds in making him heartily 
disliked. Christ gave a heretic as the 
example of charity, and the Evangelists 
recorded the weaknesses of the Apostles. 
If the authors bear this in mind in pre- 
paring a second edition, they will 
strengthen their book considerably.— 
J. Elliot Ross 
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Fulfilling the Ministry. By S. K. Knicur. 
Cambridge University Press, 1933. 
Seeking and Finding. By E. MAcMILLAN. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1933. 
These books may well be read together. 
The former tells men how to be pastors 
and how to preach; the latter shows them 
how to do these difficult but ever neces- 
sary tasks. The former is a series of lec- 
tures on pastoral theology delivered at 
Cambridge. They show that the author 
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had the necessary qualifications: an his- 
torical sense, a love for the ministry, a 
reverence for the Church of Christ. He 
laments (and rightly) that “the average 
length of time a young clergyman now 
spends as an assistant curate is much 
shorter than was general in the past, and 
men who have been in orders only a few 
years are being appointed to benefices.” 
The language is that of the Church of 
England, but the experience is that of 
the Church Universal. Only recently the 
newspapers carried the story of seven- 
teen newly ordained men in one branch of 
the church who espoused the cause of 
poverty in order to serve churches which 
could not pay salaries demanded by the 
average minister. It has been interesting 
to note the comments on their act. Hap- 
pily most have approved. But what is 
needed is a general interneship for young 
ministers corresponding to that prescribed 
for young physicians. Let us hope that 
those who have the keeping of seminaries 
in their care may see the necessity of 
this before too late. How many failures 
could thereby be avoided; how many men 
never meant for the preaching ministry 
could be properly helped to that form of 
the ministry in which they best can serve. 
For all young ministers—and for old ones, 
too—this book will give much help. 

The second book is at once autobiogra- 
phy and intelligent Christian propaganda. 
It tells in a series of sermons how the 
author, after he had been preacher for a 
number of years, became converted. His 
propaganda (in the best sense) is in the 
interest of the Oxford Group. Here he 
found peace, and it gave him a Gospel. 
This is the important thing. Too many 
preachers today lack any trace of a Gos- 
pel for which they are willing to sacrifice. 
The moral fervor of these sermons is to 
be commended. Any person must profit 
by reading them.—C. A. Hawley 

se SF 
The Religious Situation. By Paut T11ticu. 

New York: Henry Holt & Company, 

1932. Pp. 182. 

This is a translation of an important 
little volume from the pen of the professor 
of philosophy at the University of Frank- 
fort by H. Richard Niebuhr, who also con- 
tributes a lucid preface explaining the au- 
thor’s approach. Tillich is one of a large 
group of German ti:inkezs who insisted on 
seeing life whole, instead of breaking it into 
the fragments of various disciplines and 
specialties. He pleads for a “beliefful” 
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realisra thai represerits a total attitude to- 
ward reality. All thinking ¢ventuates in 
a dualism, faith alone by a leap, a faith 
founded *n experience, overcomes this dich- 
otomy and achieves unity, ‘in living... From 
the unconditioned, or the -non-rational, in 
life must come the impetus for all of living. 
Tillich has little faith in capitalistic society 
and looks to a practical combination of so- 
cialism and Christianity. In the various 
chapters on art, science and politics he 
shows how this fusion is being achieved and 
how further it must continue. The self-suf- 
ficient finitude or the present political and 
industrial order and aim of the churches 
must give way to a large inclusiveness— 
Theonomy, the free devotion of finite forms 
to the eternal_—Felix A. Levy 
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